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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Denationalizing Steel 


THE steel industry differs in several respects from any of the 
other nationalized industries. It can scarcely be regarded as a 
public utility, like gas or electricity supply. Unlike most British 
coal mines, iron and steel production is not technologically 
backward; and, again in contrast to the coal industry, labour 
relations have been exceptionally good in the steel industry. 
Government intervention in the iron and steel industry has 
been continuous since 1932, when the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee was appointed. The regulation which was then 
introduced proceeded on the basis that the Committee would 
recommend a protective tariff for steel on condition that the 
industry satisfied certain conditions which the Committee laid 
down. During the second world war a more comprehensive 
direction of the industry took place through the Iron and Steel 
Control, which was nominally responsible to the Minister of 
Supply. When the Labour government came into power after the 
1945 election, it appointed shortly afterwards an Iron and Steel 
Board with advisory powers to guide the industry and maintain 
liaison with the government until the industry was nationalized. 
It is worth considering rather closely the developments which 
occurred under these arrangements. An American economist of 
repute, Professor Ben W. Lewis, of Oberlin College, inquired 
into the position in 1937. He found the steel industry “‘the most 
completely self-cartelized and controlled of any major British 
industry”. He arrived at this conclusion because the steel 
industry, with the co-operation and support of the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, had built up during the inter-war 
period, behind a tariff wall, “a federated organization of some 
35 price-fixing and quota associations together with probably 
40 more informal price and output groups, covering practically 
every iron and steel material and product produced in the 
British Isles. . . . In some of the associations the total industry 
output is limited by agreement of the members. In more, quotas 
are established fixing the allowable production of each member 
in terms of a percentage of the total industry output. In all the 
associations prices are set by the group acting as a unit and on 
a level calculated to be satisfactory to the less efficient members 
of the industry. By reason of an informal arrangement, price 
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increases in the case of the more important products receive 
the approval of the Import Duties Advisory Committee before 
going into effect.”* 

Having regard to this state of affairs, which continued 
throughout the war and to some extent right up to the present 
time, it can be seen that talk oan restoring private enterprise 
in the steel industry is meaningless. The issue 1s between cartel- 
ization and nationalization. The industry is, and will remain, 
monopolistic and partly controlled by trade associations and 
partly by public authorities. The motives which led the Labour 
Party to nationalize steel were, first, the conviction that an 
industry which is basic to the whole of our engineering economy 
ought to be under public ownership and administration; second, 
a desire to break down the restrictions on output which had 
kept steel output low before the war and which limited post-war 
development plans to a figure far below the more optimistic 
estimates of the future industrial needs of the country, if the 
British people are to enjoy a rising standard of living; third, a 
mistrust of the price-maintenance policies of the cartels already 
referred to, which resulted in British steel prices remaining 
almost static during the great depression, when the prices of 
other raw materials were falling sharply. 

As the industry was well managed and technically progressive, 
an entirely different method of nationalization was adopted for 
steel compared with those applied to coal, transport, gas, 

electricity, or any other industry. The producing companies 
were left in existence as operating units, and their shares trans- 
ferred to the Iron and Steel Corporation, which occupies a 
position similar to that of a holding corporation in joint stock 
trading. ‘This was at once the most decentralized and the least 
disturbing form of nationalization which has so far appeared. 
Indeed, T/e Times recently remarked that steel had been “only 
half nationalized” and was therefore much easier to denationalize 
than transport. 

The fundamental aims of the Labour government’s policy in 
respect of steel were, first, to repl: ice the profit- m aking incentive 
by the motive of public service, to substitute planned production 
for community consumption for the restrictive and often anti- 
social practices of the cartels, and to combine ownership and 
control in a single body. It was this last-mentioned feature which 


* Price and Production Control in British Industry \iversity of Chicago Press (1937), pp- 
15. See also Professor Lewis’s recent work British | ming and Na nalizati n (George 
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distinguishes the Iron and Steel Corporation from any of the 
previous bodies which had been set up either by government or 
by the industry. Under the Iron and Steel Act, 1949, for the first 
time a national authority was created not merely to ‘protect’ the 
industry or its less efficient firms by means of price-fixing, 
output limitation, and the like; but to compel development and 
improvements of whatever kinds might be needed. 
* * * 


In considering the proposals contained in the present 
government’s recent white paper we must dismiss the Con- 
servative Party’s pronouncements about restoring individual 
initiative and the spirit of competition as mere moonshine and 
propaganda, and try to discern the policy which underlies this 
astute document. Superficially, its strong point is that it 
emphasizes the continued public supervision of the industry by 
an Iron and Steel Board with statutory duties and powers, to 
replace the present Iron and Steel Corporation. This board, 
composed of not more than a dozen members with experience 
in the industry itself, in industries consuming iron and steel, 
and the trade unions, will have a different area of jurisdiction 
from that covered by t the 92 producing companies and 150 
associated companies, which have been nationalized. These 
undertakings comprised different sectors of the industry in 
varying proportions. For example, 98 per cent of iron ore 
production, 97 per cent of pig iron production, and almost the 
whole of the production of carbon steel ingots are in the hands of 
these companies; whereas they control only 17 per cent of the 
output of bright steel bars, 12 per cent of steel drop forgings, and 
24 per cent of steel castings. The new board will supervise 
specified processes throughout the industry. These include the 
mining, quarrying and smelting of iron ore, the production of 
steel by any process, iron or steel casting, etc. 

Although the white paper gives pride of place to the con- 
tinuation of public supervision, and thus seeks to reassure 
Conservative supporters as well as the general public that the 
government has no intention of establishing “free enterprise”, 
the arrangements which it announces are unlikely to result in 
effective public control. 

In the first place, the concentration of ownership and control 
in a siigle organ disappears forthwith. The ownership of the 
nationalized companies is to be transferred to a separate Holding 
and Realization Agency. The duty of this body will be to secure 
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the return of the nationalized companies to private ownership. 
No period of time is specified for this task, but it is expected 
to be a gradual process which, in the words of the white paper, 
may well take some years to complete. Before disposal, 
Agency may carry out such regrouping of the undertakings or 
alterations in the capital structure of companies as they _ 
fit. It will thus have, as Te Times unguardedly remarked, 
considerable lattitude in dressing up the capital structure of the 
various businesses for sale.” ‘The object of this manceuvre, 
The Times declared, taken in conjunction with any changes 
which may have occurred since nationalization, is to “invalidate 
any comparison between the price at which any particular 
company is sold back to private ownership and the original 
compensation paid.” It is hoped that this will make it impossible 
to carry out the Labour Party’s threat “to penalize the future 
shareholder by reference to some original price of acquisition.’ 
Meanwhile, prior to disposal of its holdings, the Holding and 
Realization Agency will exercise the normal powers of a share- 
holder but will not intervene in management. Proceeds from the 
holding will be paid to the Treasury, and Iron and Steel Stock 
will become part of the national debt. 

* x * 

The Iron and Steel Board is supposed to supervise capital 
development throughout the industry, but its powers are 
strangely inadequate. If a company puts forward a major scheme 
of development which the board considers will be detrimental 
to the eflicient and economical development of the industry, 
the latter can restrain the company from proceeding with the 
plan. But the company can then appeal over the board’s head 
to the Minister of Supply. If on the other hand developments 
are required in the national interest which no company is pre- 
pared to carry out, at its own risk, the Minister of Supply may 
arrange fora company to undertake the construction and oper- 
ation of the new works as an agent of the government. 

The board will be in an equally weak and indeterminate 
position in regard to price control. It will have power to fix 
maximum prices for iron and steel products sold in the home 
market. But in addition the government proposes to have a 
reserve power to intervene in the fixing of iron and steel prices, 
after “consulting” the board. We have already seen, in connec- 
tion with the recent direction given by Mr. Sandys to the Iron 
and Steel Corporation which resulted in the resignation of the 
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chairman of that body, what consultation may amount to; and 
the muddle about transport fares should serve as a reminder 
of the dangers arising from a confusion of authority. The 
Transport Tribunal was intended to be the price-fixing body for 
fares and freight charges; but after the Minister of Transport 
had declared he would not interfere, the government ultimately 
gave a direction to the Transport Commission which overrode 
the decisions of the Tribunal, the Commission, and the recom- 
mendations of the Central Transport Users Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

The Iron and Steel Board will, in fact, be advisory rather 
than supervisory; and in the main it will be advisory to the 
Minister of Supply. It will control the distribution of scarce 
raw materials required by the iron and steel industry under the 
authority of the minister; it will be consulted by the govern- 
ment in regard to proposed changes in import duties on iron 
and steel; it may arrange, with the minister’s approval, for the 
sale below cost of imported iron and steel and raw materials, 
and for the recovery of the losses from appropriate sectors of 
the industry; it may impose a levy on the industry to cover its 
expenditure, in accordance with principles to be approved by 
the minister. The white paper states that the board will also be 


required to keep under review research and technical training, 
joint consultation between management and employees on 
matters of mutual interest other than wages and conditions of 
service, and arrangements for the safety, health, and welfare of 
the workers. But no powers whatever are specified to enable the 
board to carry out these important functions. 

An examination of the white paper shows that while on the 


“ce 


surface the iron and steel industry appears to be “only half 
denationalized’’, in fact the instruments of effective control have 
disappeared. In place of a clear allocation of responsibility which 
is at present placed on the Iron and Steel Corporation we are to 
have a confused distribution of power among the Minister of 
Supply, the Iron and Steel Board, the Holding and Realization 
Agency, the Treasury, the Import Duties Advisory Committee, 

the individual companies, the Iron and Steel F ‘ederation, and the 
various trade associations. We believe that the Conservative 
Party, no less than the nation at large, will have cause to regret 
this ill-considered scheme. The best to be hoped for is, however, 
that its most objectionable features will be removed before the 
new legislation is introduced. 








SOMETHING NEW OUT OF AFRICA 


By LEONARD WOOLI 


It has always been extremely difficult to judge the relative 
importance of contemporary events. Neither Pontius Pilate nor 
any one else then alive realized or could realize what the historical 
result would be when the mob shouted: “Not this man, but 
Barabbas.” To every one, whether statesman, historian, or 
political journalist, what seems vital at the moment is “who 
loses and who wins, who’s in, who’s out’’, and when “‘we take 
upon’s the mystery of things, as if we were God’s spies”, and 
draft our party programmes or write our political articles, it is 
these kinds of events that we consider. Sometimes however one 
sees that something on the periphery of party politics, some 

“problem” or series of events barely mentioned in the popular 
press, is almost certainly of overwhelming historical importance. 
I believe that, far away in Africa, in the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land, there is tod: LV unfolding itself such a series of events which 
to us in Europe seem of secondary interest compared with the 
cold war, communism, or the future of Mr. Bevan, but which 
may well determine the future of civilization or barbarism not 
only for Africans, but for Europeans. 

\s so often om crucial events of this kind, over there in 
\frica there is a “problem”, on one side extremely simple and 
parochial, and on a ss other side of great complexity and dithiculty. 
It presents itself at the moment to the House of Commons and to 
the British elector, under the title ““Central African Federation’, 
in a form which requires a political decision, and no decision that 
we have been called upon to make since the end of the war 
contains the seed of greater evil or good than this one. To 
understand its significance, it is necessary to be quite clear regard- 
ing the bare facts of the situation. 

The question on the surface concerns the future constitutional 
relationship of three British territories in central or southern 
\frica, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 
The political status of these territories is unequal. Southern 
Rhodesia is one of those political anomalies which are continually 
being produced by our British political habits. It is more than 
half way on the road to being a Dominion, but it is not a 
Dominion and it is not really a colony or protectorate. It is 
sometimes called a self-governing colony, but is under the 
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Commonwealth Relations Office, not the Colonial Office. 
In theory the British Government and parliament have certain 
powers over its native policy, but in practice they are never 
exercised and the Southern Rhodesian government and legis- 
lature have the same powers as the governments and legislatures 
of the Dominions, which are ‘autonomous communities” with 
responsible government. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are 
colonies or protectorates, the first with a partly elected and the 
second with a nominated legislative council; both are under the 
Colonial Office. 

The immediate question which is to be decided by the British 
parliament and people is whether these three territories are to be 
combined in a federation to be known as the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The past history of this “problem” is 
curious. It begins some twenty years ago when a demand for 
“closer association” between the three territories was first 
heard from the white settlers in Rhodesia. The demand at that 
time was for amalgamation, not federation, and it was sufficiently 
strong for the British government to appoint in 1938 a Roy al 
Commission under Lord Bledisloe to examine and report on the 
question. The Commission in its report* found against amal- 
gamation on the ground of the differences of native policy, 
systems of government, and economic development in the three 
territories and opposition to amalgamation among the Africans 
of the two protectorates. 

After the war in 1945 the Central African Council was set up. 
This was an official body consisting of four members from each 
of the three territories which had consultative functions and 
was intended to co-ordinate the economic activities of the 
governments. It was attacked as inadequate by the Europeans 
of Southern Rhodesia in 1949 and in the same year a conference 
was held at Victoria Falls attended by the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia and unofficial members of the Legislative 
councils of the two other territories. No report of any detailed 
proposals of this “private” conference was ever published, but 
its members were unanimously in favour of federation. Africans, 
whenever or wherever their opinion was expressed, were 
unanimously opposed to it, but agitation for federation on the 
part of the Europeans, e.g. in the Northern Rhodesian legislative 
council, increased. The Labour Government yielded to this 
pressure and in November 1950 the Secretary of State for the 

* Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission Report, Cmd. 5949, 1939. 
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Colonies announced that a “conference of officials” would meet 
and examine the problem and make recommendations. The 
conference took place in March 1951 and made its report* in 
June. The “officials” discussed various forms of closer associa- 
tion and finally recommended a scheme of federation under 
which the central government would have certain specified 
powers, the remainder being left with the territorial govern- 
ments. The report was recommended as a basis for discussion, 
and, in order that such discussion should take place, the Secre- 
taries of State for the Colonies and Commonwealth Relations 
went out to Africa in August 1951 and held a conference with 
members of the governments of the three territories at Victoria 
Falls. The ministers found the Africans, e.g. in the Nyasaland 
African Congress and the North Rhodesia African Congress, 
unanimously opposed to any form of central African amalgama- 
tion or federation, but they proceeded with their conference 
which “on the main question of federation, as so far presented 
and examined, with the exception of the African representatives, 
showed itself favourable to the principle of federation.” The 
conference agreed that further discussion between the govern- 
ments was necessary and that “one of the main obstacles to the 
general acceptance of federation rests in the apprehensions felt 
by Africans in the two northern territories that federation might 
impair their position and prospects in the respective territories.’ 

When the Conservative succeeded the Labour government at 
the end of 1951 it made an announcement that it was in favour of 
federation and it reconvened the conference in April 1952. 
Except for two Africans included with eleven Europeans in 
the Southern Rhodesian delegation, all the members of this 
conference were European. All the Africans invited by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to attend the conference 
refused to have anything to do with it. The Conference produced 
a detailed draft federal scheme which the government published 
in a White Paper.t The scheme is put forward for study by the 
four governments concerned and a Civil Service Preparatory 
Commission has been appointed to work out the details of how 
the Federal Public Service is to be established. And after that 
“probably in the autumn at Victoria Falls” the conference will 
be once again reconvened to “consider the detailed scheme, 
before the question of ratification or abandonment is finally 
put before the governments concerned.” 


* Cmd. 8233, 8234, and 8235. + Cmd. 8573. 
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I have said that this history is curious. Perhaps the most 
curious thing about it is this: the demand for amalgamation or 
federation has come from the small minority of the population 
of these territories, from the European settlers, and it has been 
made on the ground that amalgamation or federation is necessary 
for the economic development of the area. This statement has 
been made as if it were a self-evident fact and no attempt is ever 
made to substantiate it. No reason has been given for believing 
that the Central African Council or a Central African Commission 
on the lines of the East African Commission could not co- 
ordinate and develop the economic life of the territories and so 
avoid the menace to the interests of the Africans which lies 
behind federation. 

For this parochial question of federation is not what it 
appears to be upon the surface. It is part of the beginning of 
what may well be one of the greatest and most disastrous racial 
conflicts in human history. For behind it is the menace of white 
South Africa and its insensate native policy. That is why every 
African in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia who has any 
knowledge of the question is bitterly opposed to any kind of 
“closer association” with Southern Rhodesia. For the hard un- 
compromising facts are as follows. In the Union of South 
Africa live 8,347,000 Africans, 2,620,000 Europeans, 1,030,000 
coloured people, and 323,000 Asiatics. For the last 150 years 
and more the white minority have always lived in South Africa 
as a completely dominant race. They held in their hands a 
monopoly of all political and economic power. In particular a 
ruthless “native policy” discriminated against the Africans. 
Legal and social colour bar deprived them of any political rights 
or educational or economic opportunities. Confined to native 
reserves where the land was insufficient to support the popula- 
tion or to urban slums, they were forced by political and 
economic pressure, deliberately and ruthlessly applied to them 
by their white masters, to provide for the European community 
a vast reservoir of unskilled labour in agriculture, mining, and 
industry on wages just sufficient to keep the African worker 
alive. 

The pattern of this servile state and society is very old in 
Africa. But, as the old Roman remarked, there is always some- 
thing new coming out of Africa, and something very new has 
begun to come out of it recently. The embryonic stirrings of 
democracy, the desire for liberty and therefore for political, 
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economic, and social equality, which appeared in Asia in the 
19th century and have completely altered the balance of power 
and the fabric of society in the east, have in recent years for the 
first time begun to show themselves in Africa. The most remark- 
ible evidence of this incipient revolution is to be seen in the 
British territories on the west coast where a new constitution has 
given to Africans for the first time responsible government. 
Nothing could be more distasteful or more ominous for the white 
South African than these events on the west coast. Liberty is the 
most infectious of all political diseases, except perhaps equality. 

History, both ancient and modern, teaches that it is most im- 
probable that a society of free Africans governing themselves 
and managing their own economic life on an equality with 
Europeans can co-exist very long with a society in South Africa 
in which the African has no political rights or power and 
economically is a slave to the European. 

Here then are the elements of one of the most appalling racial 
conflicts for political and economic power in history. The white 
South African has already felt in his bones, even if he has not 
consciously noted in his brain, the threat to his servile state in 
the south which comes from this new thing on the west coast. 
His immediate reaction has been to make his servile state still 
more servile; to intensify the colour o to abolish every shred of 
political power for any one except the “pure” white man; to 
clamp upon the African every c Boa. + economic fetter. 
That is the meaning of the emergence of Dr. Malan, the National 
Party, and the policy of apartheid. Any one who wishes fully to 
understand what is happening in the Union of South Africa 
should read consecutively three books which have recently been 
published.* The three authors are persons of widely different 
outlook and origin; Mr. Hatch is a lecturer at Glasgow University 
who made an intensive study of conditions in South Africa and 
in the three northern territories; Mr. Davidson is a well known 
journalist who made a tour of investigation in the country; Mr. 
Sachs is the leading South African trade unionist who has 
recently been arrested and prosecuted by Dr. Malan’s govern- 
ment. All three books are admirable, but what is most remarkable 
about them is that, though the authors are so different, all three 
give exactly the same picture of the political and social situation. 


* The Dilemma of South . 1frica, by John Hatch (Dobson. 2 pp. 18/.); Report on Sout! 
Africa, by Basil Davidson. (Cape. 285 pp. 165.); The Choice before uth Africa, by E. S. 
Sachs. (Turnstile. 220 pp. 155 
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The present situation is bound up with Dr. Malan’s policy of 
apartheid. On the face of it, it is a policy of suicide and despair 
or even of political nonsense. It professes to be a policy of com- 
plete segregation of the whites from the natives. The Africans 
are to be segregated physically, living in their own territories and 
locations with their own political and social institutions. The 
menace of the African’s claim to political equality which the 
South African thinks would lead to the complete submergence of 
the white man would, it is thought, thus be avoided, for the two 
races would develop side by side on their own lines without 
contact. Any one with the slightest knowledge of history could 
see a priori that the notion is fantastic, but in order, if possible 
to make the policy still more absurd, the government and the 
white community are daily taking steps to make any kind of 
separation between the two races more and more impossible. 
Until comparatively recently the economic life of South Africa 
depended almost entirely upon agriculture and mining. But in 
recent years there has been an enormous development of in- 
dustry. These industries depend entirely for labour upon the 
African and the African worker now has to be a skilled or semi- 
skilled man. Thus the nationalist and his government, while 
professing to segregate the African, is building him more and 
more into the fabric of white society and creating an economic 
class of African, more skilled, more educated, better paid, who 
sooner or later will, looking towards the west coast, demand 
political and social rights. 

We can now return to the problem of central African federa- 
tion for in fact by a devious route we have already arrived there. 
Behind the policy of apartheid is the question whether Dr. 
Malan can prevent the west African society of free Africans 
spreading to South Africa, and behind the “problem” of federa- 
tion is the question whether the white settlers of Rhodesia can 
do the same for central Africa. That is the simple truth which no 
amount of political rhetoric or eyewash can alter. In Southern 
Rhodesia there are about two million Africans and only 150,000 
white men. The attitude of this handful of white men is not as 
ruthlessly dominant to the native as is that of the South African; 
the colour bar is not quite so rigid; the interracial tension is not 
as great. But to all intents and purposes Southern Rhodesia is 
committed to the same kind of native policy as the Union. It is 
a policy of apartheid under another name, a policy of racial 
discrimination which ensures and is intended to ensure that the 
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white man is and shall remain politically and economically the 
master of the black. The reason why the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are so bitterly opposed to federation is 
that they fear —and with good reason—that the real object of 
closer association will be to extend the native policy of South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia to the northern territories. When 
Mr. Welensky who is a leader of the white settlers in Northern 
Rhodesia and an elected member of the Legislative Council says 
publicly: “I am a bitter opponent of the Colonial Office and it is 
my intention to break that stranglehold on our country” or on 
another occasion “Our best chance of breaking with the Colonial 
Office lies in federation”, he confirms the African’s fear, for what 
Mr. Welensky sees as a stranglehold, the African sees as his only 
protection against apartheid, the extension to the northern 
territories of the servile society of the south. He has no love of 
the Colonial Office, but he knows that his one chance of escaping 
the fate of his brothers in South Africa, his one chance of ultim- 
ately winning the political and social position of his brothers on 
the west coast, is to remain a “protectorate” under the Colonial 
Office. 

In Southern Rhodesia, as I have said, the white settlers number 
about 150,000 (the Africans about two million); in Northern 
Rhodesia there are about 40,000 white men (the Africans about 
1} million); in Nyasaland there are 4,000 white men (the Africans 
24 million). The Eur ypean population concerned is therefore less 
than the population of a town like Coventry. It is indeed on the 
face of it a parochial affair; in fact, I repeat, the question is of 
profound importance to the whole world. The reason is this: 
South Africa is heading for social disaster. Dr. Malan and the 
great majority of white South Africans may for a time be able to 

impose their native policy by force upon their 8 million black 
subjects. They may on a few years be able to deprive Africans of 
all political rights, to keep them in complete economic sub- 
jection, to segregate te socially, to harass them with pass laws 
and insult them with colour bar ‘laws and regulations. But they 
can succeed only for a short time, probably only for a few years. 
They have already roused bitter racial hatred and opposition in 
their own subjects. Their own industrial policy, which, as I have 
said, contradicts their apartheid policy, foments that hatred and 
tends to make the opposition more and more effective. The rapid 
development of African self-government on the Gold Coast and 
in Nigeria makes the non-European people in South Africa, 
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Africans, coloured, and Indians alike, more and more unwilling 
to acquiesce in their servitude. History shows that a revolution- 
ary and unstable position of this kind cannot last for long; 
sooner or later the African will oppose force with force and 
organized racial dominance with organized racial resistance. 
The racial riots which have already taken place warn us of the 
bloodshed and social chaos which such a struggle would inflict 
upon South Africa. 

It is extremely doubtful whether this horrible and senseless 
struggle can be avoided in the Union itself. It is a mistake to 
think that the great catastrophes of history are caused by people 
who are wicked, politically or economically. The white South 
African is not politically more wicked than other people; his 
policy is the result of stubborn political stupidity, and it is great 
human stupidity which usually produces the great historical 
catastrophes. The South African falsely believes that he would be 
destroyed socially if the African was given political and economic 
equality with the white, and that the only way to prevent this is 
to keep the African in ‘complete political, economic, and social 
subjection. The truth is that the only way in which the white 
South African could avoid submergence and destruction by the 
African would have been very early to work for a real partner- 
ship in politics and economics between all the different races of 
South Africa on a basis of complete equality. The time for such a 
peaceful solution has passed and the white man, by his stupidity, 
has created the very conditions which he wished to av oid; he has 
made a violent struggle inevitable between the races, a struggle 
in which he is faced with the alternative of 2} million white men 
keeping 10 million non-white men in subjection or of being 
overwhelmed and submerged by them. 

The reason why this question of central African federation is so 
important is that it raises a much larger question, i.e. whether a 
kind of apartheid can be applied to the white South African, and 
his country socially cordoned off, so that the insensate racial 
conflict will be fought out there in isolation, or whether central, 
eastern, and even western Africa must also ‘be involved. Africa 
is no longer politically unconscious and it is no exaggeration to 
say that millions of black men north of the Limpopo watch 
intelligently and apprehensively what the white man is doing in 
South Africa. Every intelligent African in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, as I have said, opposes federation because he is 
convinced that it would mean the extension of the South African 
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and Southern Rhodesian systems of racial discrimination and 
domination to their territories. British supporters of federation, 
including the ministers in the present Conservative government, 
like Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Hopkinson, Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs, argue that these apprehensions are groundless. 
The draft scheme, they maintain, strictly defines and limits 
the subjects with which the federal legislature may deal; the 
subjects are few and do not include native policy; and native 
interests are protected by the provision that 9 out of the 35 
members of the Federal Assembly shall represent native interests 
and by the proposed African Affairs Board. Africans, they say, 
need not therefore worry about the colour bar or apartheid or 
their land or native policy; federation has nothing to do with such 
things, it is only a gift of the good fairies—the white settlers and 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton—w hich will make every one everywhere 
richer. Thus Mr. Hopkinson went to Northern Rhodesia in 
order to impress upon the Africans the desirability of federation, 
travelled 1,700 miles and often made 10 speeches a day, and 
returned disappointed because so many natives oppose federa- 
tion and he found it impossible to have discussions with them 
because federation is “obscured by other issues.”’ Federation, he 
says, “has been made a whipping- boy and the real merits of 
the scheme obscured by other issues unconnected with it, such as 
the colour bar, industry, fears for the land, and doubts about 
immigration.” 

Mr. Hopkinson is dangerously mistaken. These things are not 
unconnected with the question, they are its very kernel and 
essence. The natives of the two northern territories are, as they 
see it, being asked to put their heads into a political noose the 
string of which can be pulled by the white men in Southern 
Rhodesia. The noose, called federation, is, they are assured, to be 
a “partnership” between white and black. But partnership as 
interpreted in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia is all the 
power, political and economic, in the hands of the white man and 
the colour bar and subservience for the black man. It is no doubt 
the kind of partnership which in ordinary life the lion offers to 
the lamb, the kind of partnership which ruling castes have alw ays 
offered to the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. “No 
thank you”, say the Africans of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland; “‘we have seen that noose before; the natives of 
Southern Rhodesia have already had their necks forced into it; 
we don’t like its looks.” And then Mr. Hopkinson and Mr. 
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Lyttelton reassure them. There is the African Affairs Board and 
the representatives of African interests who will be there to 
protect their interests. But the African is not reassured—and the 
reason is obvious. Of the 26 elected members of the Federal 
Assembly 14 are to be allocated to Southern Rhodesia so that it 
will be the Southern Rhodesian white men and their policy which 
will dominate the federation. The members of the Assembly will 
represent the interests of over 6 million Africans and fewer than 
200,000 white men, yet its constitution is such that the 6 million 
Africans will have 9 and the 200,000 white men 26 repre- 
sentatives. It is not remarkable that the Africans do not like 
the look of this noose. As an ornamentation, the African Affairs 
Board does not make it look any better. For the Board is nothing 
but an ornamentation. It is to consist of a chairman and six 
members, the Governor of each territory nominating two 
persons, being respectively an African and a European. The 
Board has no real political power. All it can do is “to make 
representations” to the Federal Government on any matters 
affecting African interests and to draw the attention of the British 
government to any federal legislation which it considers to dis- 
criminate against Africans. 

What should the British government do in this situation? From 
Mr. Hopkinson’s remarks, it seems not improbable that the 
government will overrule African opposition and impose federa- 
tion. For the future of both white men and black men in Africa 
nothing could be more disastrous. It would mean that the 
extension of the South African system to the northern territories 
would be almost certain and the extension of the racial conflict 
from South Africa to the three northern territories absolutely 
certain. The right policy in Africa is to do everything to restrict 
the South African domination and racial conflict to South 
Africa, and everywhere else to develop rapidly a system of 
political and economic equality between the various com- 
munities. As soon as some measure of real social equality between 
white and black is established, there will have been laid the basis 
for partnership. Then and not before will be the time to begin 
to talk of federation. 











TAXATION POLICY 
by DouGrias Jay, M.P.* 


TAXATION has b.come so important in the modern social- 
democratic state that it is worth looking dispassionately at recent 
lessons and future possibilities. I do not think taxation can play 
the major part in solving the most vital of the United Kingdom’s 
economic problems, i.e. the balance of payments and the dollar 
gap. This must be attacked by planned expansion of our exports, 
by strenuous limitation of imports, and by a real international 
strategy for the dollar problem. Nev ertheless, taxation is crucially 
important in achieving greater social justice, and also in securing 
greater internal stability of prices and incomes. Indeed, the real 
bearing of taxation policy on the nation’s productive effort, and 
so on its chance of survival, is I believe, this. That effort will 
largely depend on the conviction of the mass of productive work- 
ers that there is reasonable social justice in the division of the 
nation’s income. If, therefore, by high taxation on the rich, and 
the social services made possible by it, we can achieve a greater 
measure of social justice, we shall be one big step nearer to over- 
coming the real basic difficulty. 
‘Taxation has three broad purposes, as it has developed in the 
modern state: 
First, historically, comes the crude need to raise state revenue 
for administration, war, and the debt interest which springs 
mainly from war. Even to this day in the United Kingdom, 
defence and debt interest cost much more than all social services 
and subsidies. Where administration techniques are simple, 
governments naturally start with easy indirect taxes on general 
necessities like tea, sugar, or salt, or perhaps a poll tax. Nobody 
is much worried by the thought that such a tax is socially very 
unfair, since it falls most heav ily on the poorest. Indeed, through 
tax history, one may say that simplicity and justice are almost 
always in conflict. Asa tax becomes socially fairer, it also becomes 
harder to collect. 
Next there comes the realization that taxation of this regressive 
kind is most unfair. A tax should not so fall as to be a higher 
proportion of the poor man’s income than of the rich. It should 
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be a lower. So we progress to the modern aim of taxation as a 
deliberate democratic instrument, for evening out the dis- 
tribution of income and property. 

The successes with which this has been achieved in well- 
governed parliamentary democracies like the United Kingdom, 
the United States, or the Scandinavian countries, since 1900, has 
surely exceeded the most optimistic hopes of the reformers of 
those days. Together with social services, direct taxation on great 
wealth has in practice been the chief means of achieving a more 
equal, a less class-ridden, and a juster society. It is the main 
explanation of the high degree of equality in a social-democracy 
like the United Kingdom or the United States, and the gross 
inequality in ill-governed, under-taxed, laissez-faire states, like 
Egypt or Persia. When we grumble about our own Inland 
Revenue, we should sometimes soberly reflect that one of 
Britain’s greatest services to the world has been to show that 
such a transformation of society can be accomplished through 
Parliament and the rule of law. 

Clearly of course, in the highly developed modern demo- 
cracies, the physical increase of production has contributed 
largely to the general rise in living standards. But where incomes 
and wealth are thus potentially large, the need for re-distributive 
taxation becomes all the greater, because without it the contrast 
between extreme luxury and poverty—which a laissez-faire 
price and income system must always throw up—becomes so 
much more clear and indefensible. A grim example of this was 
pre-war Japan, where most of the vast industrial wealth of the 
country came into the hands of a very few families. 

The third (and newest) major aim of taxation is to secure 
“internal financial stability”—i.e. so far as is possible, full 
employment, without a steeply rising cost of living. In the 
United Kingdom it is only since the war that the taxation side of 
the budget has been deliberately used for this purpose, and that 
this has become the main criterion for deciding the level of 
total taxation, and the size of surplus or deficit at which the 
Chancellor should aim. Those who accuse the Treasury of still 
proceeding on a rule of thumb accountancy basis show that they 
have not followed what has been happening since 1945. It was 
probably rather earlier in the United States and Scandinavian 
countries that the same principle was accepted. Few will dispute 
that the size of the Government’s expenditure on capital and 
current account, and the amount of private incomes which it 
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withdraws by taxation, is bound to affect decisively the level of 
spending and hence the level of prices and employment. It will 
not, of course, be the only factor; but it will to some extent be the 
residual and operative one, since the Government’s powers over 
the level of investment and the balance of payments are more 
limited and slow. 

How far it is going to be possible to succeed in this third 
objective of taxation policy, is much harder to say, after so short 
an experience. But it can hardly be denied that there would have 
been serious inflation, and a more difficult balance of payments 
problem, if United Kingdom budgets had not shown a large 
surplus on current account from 1947 onwards. (It was originally 
Mr. Dalton in 1947 who pioneered here by bringing in the most 
deflationary budget of all, yielding the biggest surplus). 


I] 


With these three aims in mind, one may look briefly at the 
main taxes on which the British budget depends. Owing to the 
development of the re-distributive aim, indirect taxes have 
become rather less important. But the amounts raised are still a 
large proportion of the total because two indirect taxes which 
have yielded increased revenue on a big scale—tobacco and 
petrol—are not regressive quite in the sense of the old tea and 
sugar duties (largely abolished by the Labour Government), 
and also because they have a special economic purpose. Thus our 
indirect tax revenue can no longer be regarded as quite so 
regressive in its effects on the standard of living. 

There are really only four indirect taxes which matter today; 
those on tobacco, petrol, beer and the purchase tax. 

Al. The British tobacco tax is certainly one of the wonders of 
the world; and the mouths of visiting finance ministers first open 
with wonder, and then water with envy, when they hear the figure 
of revenue raised by it. This has incre ased from about £85 m. in 
1938/9, to about {615 m. in 1951/2, or much more than the 
total of all revenue of most of the countries of the world! If the 
British public were to smoke less, the British budget would be 
undermined. If they were to smoke more, the dollar problem 
would become insoluble. Thus, our economy rests delicately 
poised on the revenue obtained from this physically worthless 
weed, which has such a strange psychological power of assuaging 
the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to. It almost seems 
to answer the ancient question: “I often wonder what the 
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vintners buy, one half so precious as the goods they sell” 

Nevertheless, though naturally the bulk of the tobacco tax is 
paid by wage earners, it has two social merits. First, it limits the 
consumption of a commodity which is not an absolute necessity, 
which cannot at all easily be rationed, but which bears very 
heavily on our dollar resources. Secondly, there is perhaps some 
substance in the argument that those who choose and can afford 
to smoke, may be asked to contribute to the social services, family 
allowances, old age pensions, education, milk in schools, and so 
forth. 

B. Petrol tax revenue has also shown a startling rise, from 
£58 m. in 1938/9 to £271 m. (estimated) for 1952/3. It was long 
left untouched, on the ground that it was a raw material of 
industry. But here again is a tax which does not bear too directly 
on the small man’s standard of living, but which helps to limit 
demands on the nation’s balance of payments, not merely in 
virtue of oil imports, but also of the steel and loss of exports 
involved in a rapid increase in motor vehicles on the roads. It 
can thus justifiably be used under the third heading above as an 
instrument of general economic policy. For these reasons, I 
think the two big increases made by the Labour Government 
in 1950 and 1951 were wise; though the present Government 
went too far in making yet a third big jump in 1952. It is bad 
tax policy to raise a single tax too often and too far. 

C. The beer tax is to some extent regressive, as much the greater 
part of the yield is paid by wage earners. But the public reaction 
to the reduction made by Sir Stafford Cripps in the budget of 
1949 shows that the housewife, and those with family responsi- 
bilities generally, think it reasonable that beer should be taxed, 
in order to provide revenue which can be used for keeping down 
the prices of food and for other social services. The revenue 
from beer has risen by almost exactly the same amount as from 
petrol; ic. from £65 m. in 1938/9 to £265 m. in 1952/3. 

D. Purchase tax seems to raise more controversy than any of 
the previous three. This is probably because it affects the in- 
dividual manufacturer often more acutely, and it is noticeable 
that the agitation about it normally originates from producers 
and not consumers. Revenue has here increased from nothing in 
1938 to £300 m. today. The tax started in 1939-40 as an attempt 
by the then Conservative Government to re-introduce the 
regressive idea of a flat rate tax on common necessities, which, 
of course, the wage-earner would have mainly paid. As launched 
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by the then Sir John Simon, it would have fallen on all clothes 
and boots and shoes, including children’s, and books and news- 
papers, as well as other necessities. Labour influence in the war- 
time Coalition Governments, and Labour Governments after- 
wards, steadily re-shaped it into a tax which fell much more 
heavily on out-and-out luxuries like jewellery and furs, and 
exempted utility clothes, and other necessities altogether. 

In this form there are two broad arguments for such a tax. 
First, it helps in the general re-distributive aim of taxation by 
raising revenue from jewellery, motor cars, radio sets, expensive 
clothes and cosmetics, from which most purchase tax revenue 
comes, and enables it to be used for food subsidies and social 
services. There is just as good a case, in terms of social justice, 
for a tax on non-necessities here as on business profits, or on 
beer and tobacco. This is how, in my view, the tax ought to 
develop; though the Conserv ative budget of 1952 (with the 
introduction of the “D-scheme”’ for textiles),.of course, went 
back towards the old regressive flat rate idea. 

Secondly, purchase tax, in suitable cases, has some value as 
an instrument of economic policy. For instance, it was lowered 
on certain engineering goods in 1948, when depression seemed 


to threaten exports, but raised again in 1951, when defence and 
exports were competing for scarce engineering capacity. It 
would be a pity to abandon this instrument of policy altogether; 
and those who dislike physical controls should be all the more 
ready to try the “fiscal weapon” 


If 


Discussion of our indirect taxes cannot really be adequate 
without reference to the food subsidies, which are simply a 
negative indirect tax. I do not believe that the strength of the 
case for food subsidies, both as a social service, and as an aid to 
economic policy, has even yet been fully realised—or the harm 
that will be done by the attack on the subsidies in 1952 budget. 
It is a basic principle of taxation that a tax on necessities makes the 
poor poorer, and (relatively) the rich richer. From this it follows, 
of course, that a subsidy to necessities makes the poor richer, 
and the rich poorer. But in addition to this (which applies to 
most social services) food subsidies have one great advantage 
over all others. They reach automatically every individual whose 
means are very small, and inversely in proportion to those means. 
No other social service can do this, because it has to define them 
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administratively in terms of old age pensioners, widows, war 
pensioners, or whatever it may be; and administrative definition 
cannot cover every case. It is thus not very surprising that Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree in his book Poverty and the W ‘elfare State 
finds that food subsidies had done more than anything else to 
banish real poverty since 1939. Secondly—and this is so often 
obscured by prejudice—the subsidies greatly assist exports by 
enabling the wage-earners to obtain a )) ner real standard of 
living, on the basis of the same money waye. Since the exporters’ 
prices must vary with the level of wages paid, but need not vary 
with the taxes paid out of his profits, the transfer by taxation 
from profits to food subsidies must (at any reasonable level of 
taxation) enable him to compete more easily. This so often 
obscured fact has, in my view, been all important in Britain’s 
post- 1945 economy, and helps to explain our huge rise in exports 
of 60% in volume during four or five years. It is also the reason 
why the attack on subsidies in the 1952 budget will mean higher 
money wages, higher export prices, and so new difficulties over 
our exports and balance of payments. All this could have been 
foreseen—was foreseen by those who criticized the 1952 budget 
—and it is now happening. 


IV 

Most important, however, in our general taxation policy, are 
direct taxes, and their effects on the distribution of incomes 
and property, and on work and saving. Huge advances towards 
social justice have here, by common consent, been achieved since 
1910, and even more since 1939. Some figures are worth re- 
calling. In 1910 a man with an income of {100,000 a year (and 
there were a few such) had an income after tax of about £94,000. 
Today he has an income after tax of about £6,000! The death 
duties which stood on the bigger fortunes at 50°, in 1938, hav e 
been raised by the Coalition and Labour Governments to 80° 
today. 

Perhaps the simplest way of measuring the effects on the 
shareout in incomes is to recall that after taxation, wages got 39°%, 
of the national income in 1938, and get 48% today, whereas 
dividends and interest got 34°% in 1938, and get 25% tod: ay. The 
proportion of incomes above {10,000 retained, after paying tax, 
has fallen from 42:3% in 1938/9 to 20-2% in 1949/50.* 


* These figures can be found in the National Income White Papers for 1950, 51, and 52, 
and the annual Financial Statements for these and earlier years. 
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The most important instruments in achieving greater equality 
in the United Kingdom have been taxation on profits and on 
personal incomes, and death duties. Business profits of course 
pay both income tax and profit tax (the latter invented by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain in 1937 and greatly developed by the 

Labour Governments, as an anti-inflationary measure). It is not 
yr realised how high a proportion of income tax revenue 
comes from business profits and not personal incomes at all. 
Altogether, company profits alone (not counting other business 
profits, of farmers, etc.), pay about as much in total as all personal 
incomes. 

Taxation of profits has surely many great merits, which the 
experience of the United Kingdom and the United States might 
well recommend to countries with primitive tax systems and 
growing inequality. It is fairly easy to collect, since companies 
must by law compute their profits in any case. It can be varied, 
up and down, according as whether inflation is swelling profits, 
or deflation contracting them. Here our own profits tax is a 
most valuable adjunct to the income tax, because it can affect 
company profits without affecting personal incomes. (The 
excess profits levy, however, introduced in 1952 is to my mind 
an arbitary absurdity which sins equally against equity and 
cfliciency). Most important of all, profit taxation enables the 
same income, as it were, to perform a double social function— 
first as a feather in the industrialist’s cap, and secondly as public 
revenue. The company director is more concerned with showing 
a good profit than with the net sum the share-holders get after 
tax. Therefore, the profit can to a real extent fulfil its functiop 
as an incentive to the industrialist, even though so much of it 
is turned into public revenue. Is not this a happy marriage of 
private greed with public welfare, which no man should lightly 
set asunder? 

All these advantages can be claimed for profit taxation; and 
it is in addition one main source of finance for the social services. 
A case could only be made out against it—even at its present 
United Kingdom and United States levels—if it could be shown 
that injurious effects on enterprise or investment were resulting. 
A similar problem clearly arises with taxation on personal 
incomes. There are really several questions here, which it 1s 
important to distinguish and consider separately: 


(a) The effect of profit taxation on business enterprise. 
(6) The effect of profit taxation on business saving. 
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(c) The effect of personal taxation on work and effort. 
(¢) The effect of personal taxation on personal saving. 


V 
(a) Business Enterprise 

The old theory was that a potential investor, or board of 
directors, faced with the prospect of a big share of profits being 
taken in taxation, would in some cases refrain from productive 
investment. This genuine fear has surely been shown by recent 
years’ experience to be largely unfounded—or at least irrelevant 
—given conditions of high demand and full employment. 
Ever since 1945 in Britain, we have had as high taxation on 
profits as have been known in peacetime anywhere; and the 
appetite of businesses for physical investment has at all times 
greatly exceeded the resources of plant, building, etc., available; 
so that all governments have had to limit physical investment 
drastically all the time. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Given the prospect of 
selling one’s product—which employment and high demand 
normally offer—the rate of tax on profits is a minor factor with 
most industrialists. At any rate, experience in recent years shows 
that the ill effects feared simply do not occur, and that high taxa- 
tion on profits is in fact a valuable instrument in restraining 
excessive investment which would otherwise be inflationary. 
Is this not really one of the most important economic lessons of 
the last seven years, since an ounce of experience here seems to 
me worth a ton of theory? Moreover, the United States— 
particularly since the enlarged defence programme—has imposed 
profit taxation just about as high as the United Kingdom. In 
both countries businesses pay 50% or 60% of their profits 
back to the Government in revenue. But in both there has been 
a bigger increase in production and investment in these years, 
and in these conditions, than was ever known before. 


(b) Business Saving 

Here it is certainly clear that high taxation on profits must 
greatly limit profits put to reserve, as well as those paid out in 
dividends. But, as a matter of history in the United Kingdom, 
full employment has meant such a very large rise in total profits 
that the amounts put to reserve have been very much higher than 
before, even after paying taxation. Undistributed profits of 
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companies in 1950 were {560 m. compared with {171 m. in 
1938, although about {700 m. was paid in taxation, against less 
than {100 m. in 1938. Companies, of course, claim that these 
much higher undistributed profits are necessary, in a period of 
rising prices, to maintain real capital and re-invest in working 
stocks. Up to a point this is true. But the necessary additional 
profits have in fact been secured. Nor can it be shown that 
insufficient deductions have been allowed by the Inland Revenue 
for depreciation, unless the holder of ordinary shares is claiming 

-what in social justice cannot be admitted—that he alone should 
be protected against a fall in the value of money. 

It is, however, quite obvious that profit taxation makes 
company saving lower than it would otherwise be. But if tax 
revenue is used to build up the budget surplus required by the 
general economic situation, such taxation does not make the 
nation’s total saving any less. It merely substitutes public for 
private saving. This means that physical investment can go on at 
the same rate, but that new property comes into the hands of the 
whole community and not (by capital appreciation) into the hands 
of the few private share-holders. This is surely just, and a highly 
important practical way of achieving a more democratic owner- 
ship of property. Those who want much lower taxation on profits 
are really maintaining that companies ought normally to expand 
out of their own profits put previously to reserve. But this is an 
issue which determines, not the rate of national investment, but 
the distribution of property. There are two ways by which 
private industry can expand its productive capacity. Either it 
pays over in taxes, say {1 m., of profits to the Exchequer, w hich 
in effect invests them in the capital market; and the company 
borrows them back from the capital market, thereby contracting 
a debt to the community as a whole. In this c: ase, new capital 
comes into existence, and is owned by the community. Or 
alternatively, the company puts {1 m. profits to reserve, and 
invests it itself in new c apacity. The new property in this case 
comes into the share-holders’ hands as capital appreciation— 
and this is the explanation of the steady rise in many shares over 
long periods, bonus issues, and so forth. Those who object to 
high profit taxation, are thus really asking for an undemocratic 
distribution of property, not for higher rate of investment. 
Though it is economically desirable that firms should put 
protits to reserve rather than pay out dividends, it is also socially 
desirable—other things being equal—that expansion should 
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normally come by way of borrowing rather than piling up of 
profits. 

Historically, the experience of the various industrial countries 
suggests that only a high rate of tax on profits can prevent an 
ever great¢r accumulation of private property in private hands. 
Countries like pre-war Japan, or post-war Egypt or Persia, 
afford examples of company accumulation enriching a small class 
by capital gains. In the United Kingdom it is fairly clear from 
death duty figures that this tendency has been strongly at work, 
and that the death duties and profit taxation, together, have not 
done much more than hold their own against the forces of 
private accumulation through company savings. 

For most people would expect that, after a generation of death 
duties ranging up to 50% or 80%, the great fortunes would 
not merely be disappearing, but the total assessed for death duties 
every year would also be going down. But in fact, in the United 
Kingdom, this is not happening. On the contrary, the total 
assessed has gone up—actually from {500 m. in 1938-9 to over 
£800 m. in 1951. Doubtless this is party due to the falling value 
of money. Nevertheless, when it is recalled that Mr. Dalton 
excluded all estates below £2,000 (in fact the majority) from death 
duties in 1946, it is remarkable that the total assessed each year 
should now be nearly 50% above 1938. Apparently, the forces of 
private accumulation through company saving have, contrary to 
all expectations, very nearly held their own against death duties, 
even at the present rates. May not this highly interesting fact 
explain why, in countries like those mentioned—e.g. pre-war 
Japan—where death duties were low or non-existent, greater and 
greater capital fortunes came into fewer and fewer hands. 


(c) Personal Work and Effort 

This is perhaps the most crucial single point. Many find it 
hard to examine it dispassionately, for two reasons—first, 
because we all hate paying taxes; and secondly, because there is 
naturally a flood of propaganda from interested sources to 
suggest that high taxes on big incomes have all sorts of bad 
effects. Let us look at it objectively all the same. If we do so, the 
evidence shows, I believe, that taxation (at present United 
Kingdom levels) has very little effect on the national volume of 
work; and that, on balance, it probably increases rather than 
reduces it. Here are the reasons: — 

First, there are several million people still in the United 
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Kingdom who do not pay income-tax at all. They must be 
eliminated from the calculation. 

Second, and more important, a large proportion—almost 
certainly the majority of those who do work and pay income 
tax—are not in practice able to earn more by greater effort. 
These people live on a fixed daily, weekly, or monthly, wage or 
salary, and cannot in fact get more by overtime, piece- -rates etc. 
Many arguments about taxation and effort are based on the 
assumption that most of the community are working on piece- 
rates. The whole cases for supposing that taxation does diminish 
the national total of effort rests, of course, on the belief that 
workers consider whether to do more, and decide not to, because 
a part of the extra earnings would be taken from them. 

Of those who can in theory earn extra amounts by harder 
work, a large number cannot do so in practice. In the United 
Kingdom in 1952 for instance, most textile workers cannot work 
harder for lack of orders, and many engineering workers are in 
the same position for lack of materials. It is only here and there 
in the economy—probably in coal-mining, and building in the 
United Kingdom at present—that effort is in fact the limiting 
factor on output. 

Nevertheless, let us assume that a large number of productive 
and other workers are still able to work harder and earn more, if 
they choose. But it does not follow for one moment that the 
majority of them will be deterred from doing so by a higher tax 
on their earnings. If they earn an extra {71 some will perhaps pay 
ss. in income tax; whereas if the tax were lower, they would pay 
less than 5s. Some people in these circumstances w ill say that the 
extra earnings are thereby made just not worth the effort; 
others, however, will say that they would prefer to work a bit 
harder still, since they wish to earn rather more than 155. It is 
far from easy to say which factor preponderates. Very many 
people have a conventional real standard of living—or existing 
commitments—which they are determined to keep up, if they 
can; and they are willing to work harder to do it. In this case, 
income tax, up to a point, means more work not less. 

Moreover, if it were true that, over most of the economy, 
taxation were a deterrent to such people, we would find a general 
disinclination to accept promotion, or higher wages and salaries 
for more responsible work. The extra trouble would be felt not 
to be worth the net return. But experience shows that this isnot 

Whether in industry, or in the civil service, or elsewhere, 
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people in fact seem only too anxious to secure promotion and 
higher wages and salaries, tax or no tax. 

The reason is surely simple. People want a higher real standard 
of living; and since a higher gross income always means a higher 
net income, that is what they go for. There used to be, after all, 
right up to the times of Anthony Trollope, a whole class of 

“gentlemen”, who did no work because their unearned income 
sufficed. These have now joined the national labour force, 
because they would otherwise—after tax—be too poor. 

There are, certainly, some people who work less because they 
dislike the extra tax on additional earnings. Probably this is most 
common amongst manual workers able to earn overtime, though 
the evidence is conflicting. But over the community, as a whole, 
my guess would be that, for the reasons given above, more work 
rather than less is done, on balance, as a result of income tax and 
surtax. It surely can hardly be denied that if income tax and sur- 
tax were abolished altogether, less work would be done rather 
than more. Very many people would find they could maintain 
their accepted standard of living with less work. Would not, for 
instance, many women, in families where there are other earners, 
give up outside work? It might, of course, still be true that 
present rates of taxation were above the point at which maximum 
effort was secured; and this is doubtless hard to say. One can 
only point to the fact that, in the years since 1945, with higher 
rates of tax than before the w ar, national output has increased 
faster. 

It may still fairly be argued that, though this is true of the 
community as a whole, those with very great ability and high 
incomes undoubtedly find extra responsibilities financially not 
worth while. This may very likely be true for the few ablest 
industrialists, barristers, and so on. But do these individuals 
usually decide such issues on financial grounds? Is it not just 
with them that the motives of prestige, public spirit, interest in 
the work for its own sake, and so forth (which motives indeed 
are found throughout the whole community) are strongest of all. 
Again, it is hard to judge. But there is surely no clear evidence 
that these key workers are fighting shy of work on a large scale. 
Is there a general disinclination to accept directorships or other 
highly paid posts in business or elsewhere? 

I suggest that the commonsense conclusion is this. There 
are some workers here and there—mainly wage-earners—who 
are deterred by direct taxation from extra effort. (I think after the 
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last few years’ experience, however, that I went a bit too far 
in the 1947 edition of my book The Socialist Case in saying 
without qualification that “income tax is an undoubted deterrent 
to effort” on the wage- mee But, over the community as a 
whole, as I then argued, the effect on working effort is probably 
beneficial. Therefore, successive Chancellors have probably 
been right since 1945 where they have sought to adjust income 
tax so as to make it fall less heavily on incomes within the over- 
time range, rather than make sweeping cuts in the whole tax 
(including higher incomes) on the ground of the effects on effort. 


{ /) Pers nal Saving 

Here, there can be little doubt that present direct taxation 
heavily reduces the personal savings of those with higher in- 
comes, and perhaps induces the most wealthy to dis-save on a 
fairly big scale. But we should remember that small savings by 
the wage- earner have greatly increased during the last thirty 
years, simultaneously with the extension of income tax. Full 
employment has here done far more to increase savings, than 
income tax to reduce it. Still, on balance, it seems fairly clear 
that there has been a fall in personal savings, due to high taxa- 
tion on the larger private incomes. 

This tendency has doubtless been intensified by the death 
duties. As suggested above, they have just about offset the forces 
of private capital accumulation through company savings. The 
act of saving has been transformed from a voluntary one by the 
large private property owner, to a compulsory one (from his 
point of view), enforced on him by a board of directors putting 
profits to reserve. One may therefore reasonably infer that the 
death duties are having a good, though limited, effect on the 
distribution of property, but are making it necessary for cor- 
porate saving to take the place of previous private saving. 

VI 

We are thus led by the above arguments as a whole to these 
provisional conclusions. High direct taxation has diminished 
capital accumulation by private persons, and slowed down the 
rise in accumulation by companies, and so made necessary 
community saving through the budget. (But let us remember that 
it was excessive saving before 1939 that lead to depression, and 
therefore lower production, national income and investment.) 
On the other hand, the evidence is that the effect on productive 
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effort has on balance been small, and perhaps beneficial. If these 
conclusions are right, the need for a measure of national saving 
through the budget may be permanent. But we can continue, 
otherwise, to judge the level of direct taxation largely from the 
point of view of (a) its effect on prices, incomes, and employment, 
and (4) its effect in achieving greater equality of incomes and 
property. 

This is not to say that the United Kingdom direct taxes are not 
capable of future reform. Almost certainly they are. For instance, 
a single taxpayer, or married couple without children, at present 
gets off too lightly, in comparison with the family with one earner 
and several children. It is also arguable whether we should 
continue a system by which the wage earner pays at once a re- 
gressive insurance contribution (virtually a tax), and a carefully 
adjusted income tax. There is still a strong case, if it could be 
done, for relieving most wage earners from income tax al- 
together, since the administration is here most dificult, and 
the bad effects on effort perhaps most common. Nor does it 
appear to me that we have come to the end of the possibilities of 
achieving greater equality by direct taxation, either on incomes 
or property. Even now, the total incomes after ¢ax, of all those 
with upwards of £1,000 a year gross, amount to over £750 m. 


Does this suggest that re-distribution could go no further, with 
a rising national income? Even with death duties we have (in a 
generation) only been able to contrive that, whereas before 1% 
of the population owned 60°% of the property, now 1% owns 


about 50% 


Nevertheless, it can fairly be argued that a further simple 
increase of surtax and death duty rates would, not merely stop 
all personal saving by the rich, but stimulate dis- “saving on an 
avalanche scale which has not yet apparently set in. The moral of 
this is not necessarily that no more re-distribution can be secured. 
On the contrary, it may be that our direct taxation should be 
so adjusted as to ericourage, rather than to discourage, saving. 
Might not, for instance, a deduction from assessable income be 
made for amounts saved? At any rate, these possibilities are 
worth exploring at greater length than can be done in this article. 

Finally, if some of the above conclusions are sound, they have 
a relevance wider than the United Kingdom. They offer the 
democratic world some hope that direct taxation on some basis 
like the British is at least one instrument for achieving social 
justice by democratic and parliamentary methods. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
By K. PANTER-BrICcK* 


IN two lectures given at Cambridge in 1949, and now published, t 
Bertrand de Jouvenel contends that however much the welfare 
or social service state may have grown up piecemeal, it is now 
sustained by one thorough going ideal—the equalisation of 
personal incomes. It is not the equalisation of opportunity 
implied, for instance, in agrarian reform: nor is it distribution 
according to need, set at by socialists, utopian and Marxist 
alike. It is no longer even the idea of state- organised help for 
those in need. That was once the case. But the ideal now domin- 
ant is that of equal consumption: it is egalitarian. Redistribution 
is on this account not incidental: it is an independent and indeed 
the dominant policy operating in this country today. 

It is a policy, so we are told, based not on envy but rationally 
justitied—and here de louvenel refers to economists such as 
Max Lerner-and Professor Pigou. It is supported by the feeling 
of scandal that some should have so much and others so little. 
But that is not the justification. It is defended on the grounds that 
an unequal distribution of wealth or of incomes draws some 
productive resources to the provision of luxuries while the real 
demand for necessities remains unsatisfied. It is asserted that the 
rich can suffer a cut in their luxury expenditure more easily than 
the poor can forego a rise in purchasing power of necessities. 
Hence it is argued that if the national income, as the market 
distributes it, 1s redistributed by political means, thus giving 
satisfaction to the more urgent desires of the poor at the expense 
of the rather jaded desires of the rich, greater all-round satis- 
faction will be achieved. Happiness will have been maximised. 

It is an old argument and one open to an immediate objection. 
Where different people are involved, with different tastes and 
different capacities for enjoyment, there can be no certain basis 
for a comparison of satisfactions and hence no such calculation 
is possible. But the objection is easily dealt with, and it has a 
boomerang effect. The lack of any such certainty only needs to 
be admitted, and it be merely assumed that redistribution will 
lead to greater all-round satisfaction, for the onus of proof to be 
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shifted. And the proof that such an assumption is mistaken can- 
not be attempted because of the objection raised. 

Such is said to be the operative ideal, such is its justification. 
De Jouvenel makes two observations. The first is that the initial 
assumption is contradicted in practice; the second is that this 
way of thinking is nothing but the miserable tail end of nine- 
teenth-century utilitarianism, the satisfaction of personal desires 
whatever they may happen to be, a preoccupation with consumer 
enjoyment irrespective of how the money is spent. 

The initial assumption is said to be contradicted when the 
state steps in to subsidize, for example, the arts. Consistency 
would require that the changes in demand brought about by 
redistribution be accepted: for the assumption is that greater 
all-round satisfaction will thereby be achieved. If the arts were 
to fall into oblivion for lack of effective support this should be 
accepted. When the state steps in as patron, the advocates of 
equality have not stood by the results entailed in their assumption. 

The truth is, however, that state patronage of valued, but 
threatened, activities is no contradiction; and it is not con- 
tradictory, because the theoretical or ethical basis of present day 
social legislation, in so far as there is anything so comprehensive, 
is not nineteenth century-utilitarianism. 

The redistribution of wealth and of incomes certainly gives 
effect to a different set of preferences. But it cannot be assumed 
that it results in a better set merely because these preferences 
reflect a more egalitarian distribution of purchasing power. This 
was made quite clear nearly 100 years ago when Mill objected 
that the desired is not necessarily the desirable. Should certain 
activities and tastes be thought to have their own intrinsic value 
—art for art’s sake—or simply thought to be sure sources of 
happiness—poetry is better than pushpin—and should they fail 
to get adequate economic support, then if the state steps in as 
patron, this is only inconsistency if one’s premises include the 
principles of utilitarianism as made current by Bentham. But if 
no such ethic is subscribed to in the first place, the resort to 
state patronage is merely an ad hoc compensatory device: one 
which undoubtedly has its dangers, but not one which repre- 
sents any contradiction. It is merely to recognise that redistribu- 
tion is uneven in its effect: pushed along with an eye to certain 
kinds of consumption being universally enjoyed, it may very 
well undermine activities which, though clearly not popularly 
desired, are nevertheless thought worth supporting. This 
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refusal to remain indifferent to such demands is as much evidence 
against utilitarianism being the initial assumption as of any 
going back upon that assumption. 

It is therefore pertinent to ask, what ideas are put forward in 
support of present day social legisl. ition; and here it is instructive 
to turn to recent talks on the B.B.C. by Professor Titmuss and 
J. Enoch Powell.* The debate they engage in arose out of a 
Conservative Political Centre research pamphlet written by 
Mr. Powell and the present Minister of Health, Mr. Ian Mac- 
leod.t In that debate Mr. Powell distinguished the Tory views 
of the social services from the ‘socialist’ conception as voiced by 
Professor Titmuss, and distinguished both of these from what 
he called the “‘characteristic liberal view”. For the Tories the 
“object of the social services”’ was said to be the guarantee of a 
minimum standard, the strong helping the weak. The liberal 
view is that the social services are a sort of “premium which the 
more well-to-do and fortunate pay as an insurance against the 
effects of the poverty and misfortune of others”. The view of 
Professor Titmuss is that the social services are a Ne to which 
all, irrespectin e of income and need, are entitled. hey are a 
coroll: iry of citizenship. 

Here then are three different ideas, competing conceptions of 
the object of the social services. They may not be exhaustive, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose they are at least representative 
of the ideas that have inspired and that sustain the social legis- 
lation of this country. If so, what are we to make of de Jouvenel’s 
contention that the dominant objective ideal is that of the equal- 
ising of incomes and of consumption? Now, on the view that 
the social services are a citizen’s right, redistribution is involved, 
but it is incidental. Indeed Professor Titmuss points out that 
today redistribution is vertical as much as horizontal. By that 
he means that there is a complex paying in and taking out going 
on, affecting the pockets of most people, but in different degrees 
(this is a horizontal redistribution from one man’s pocket to 
another), and also, over a time scale, the life of any individual, 
according to changing individual circumstances, but, growing 
old, falling sick, or losing a job: this Professor Titmuss calls 
vertical redistribution—the same man paying in at one time and 
taking out at another. Where redistribution takes place on such 
a scale and in such complicated ways, it is dithcult to discover 
who in the long run puts most in, and who takes most out. But 
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clearly the redistribution that does take place is incidental to the 
main purpose—the provision of social security rights to which 
all are entitled. 

On the other hand it is obvious that some measure of re- 
distribution is basic to both the tory and the liberal conceptions 
of the social services. In fact, Mr. Powell and Mr. MacLeod even 
go so far as to say that historically the social services are “‘essen- 
tially redistributive”. But however much the element of re- 
distribution is emphasised in the tory and liberal conceptions, 
or even historically, it is clear that once again, as in the case of 
the socialist conception, the main purpose of the social services 
and the redistribution they involve is something other than the 
simple egalitarian one. Nowhere in this debate on the theory 
and practice of the social services—at least in so far as we have 
considered it up to now—does de Jouvenel’s contention receive 
any support. 

It would be wrong however to leave the reader with the 
impression that all de Jouvenel does is to tilt at theoretical 
windmills. On one point he and Mr. Powell come close to agree- 
ment, and it is a point that bears very closely on what we have 
been considering so far. Mr. Powell is of the opinion that the 
socialist conception of the social services has egalitarian implica- 
tions. The aim is that the needs of individuals and families will 
be met “to a common standard” from common resources. It 1s 
not the guarantee of a minimum standard advocated by the tory. 
Now if security against sickness and other misfortunes, if 
education, amenities, and all the rest of the good things of life 
are to be provided to a common standard out of common 
resources, there will be no need and hence no justification for 
private property. Private property is only a means to enable the 
individual to provide himself with these services: and the logical 
conclusion of the social service state, where they are commonly 
provided, is the equalization of private resources. Mr. Powell 
perceives such egalitarian tendencies in “the desire to eliminate 
any education except that provided from public funds and to 
narrow to vanishing we the medical attention provided out- 
side the scope of the National Health Service” 

De Jouvenel notes the same egalitarian tendencies in the 
income tax laws. Personal incomes tend to be regarded as merely 
the means of subsistence plus pocket money. Consider income 
tax allowances. X is allowed so much for his own and his 
family’s upkeep: any income after that is simply progressively 
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taxed away. As for the education of his children, he is told that 
that will be provided free out of the taxes he pays, but he will 
not be allowed to pay the fees himself and claim an allowance. 
Nor can X claim an allowance for the books he buys, for his 
university is granted money to provide a library. The historic 
home he lives in at such personal expense would be maintained 
out of public monies if he cared to move out and let a curator 
move in. ‘The tendency, concludes de Jouvenel, is that any 
expenditure judged to be of social importance will - be 
covered by a personal allowance, but will be spared the in- 
dividual. ‘The corresponding services will be publicly provided. 
This manner of considering personal incomes as the means of 
subsistence plus pocket money is also reflected, thinks de 
Jouvenel, in the various discriminations against the individual 
and the family as compared with the business firm in the matter 
of essential expenses. In particular it is incomprehensible to de 
Jouvenel why the “breeder of dogs for the race-track should be 
allowed his costs, depreciation, etc., while the father of the family 
is not”. This may seem to be putting family life at rather a low 
level, but de Jouv enel thinks it should at least be public policy 
to recognise that the family is just as vital to the country’s 
well-being as commercial enterprises and other artificial bodies. 
Further, the family provides amenities essential to the raising 
of good citizens for which there is no substitute. Thus it is not 
true that all that we may call social expenditure entered into 
privately by individuals can be taken over and publicly provided. 

The suggestion is then that indiscriminate egalitarian tend- 
encies are making themselves felt in practical ways, even though 
not made consciously a matter of policy, as de Jouvenel would 
have it. This is not only unjust to the individu: il who considers 
his income expendable and to be spent on things other than 
food and fun-tairs, but it is also socially short-sighted. On this 
point, on what in practice is happening as distinct from the 
question of the ethics underlying redistribution, it is clear that 
de Jouvenel and Mr. Powell are close to agreement. For de 
Jouvenel egalitarian attitudes are already at work: for Mr. 
Powell they are inherent in the socialist conception of the 
“social service state”. “In the end”, thinks Mr. Powell “that 
view and that organization of the social services will prevail 
which most accords with the character and environment of our 
people.” ‘The choice between the tory conception of a minimum 
standard and the socialist c« ception of a common standard with 
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all its egalitarian implications lies before us and “every step 
that we take from now brings us nearer to one model or to the 
other’’. For de Jouvenel the wrong turning was taken long ago, 
somewhere about the time of Lloyd George’s famous budget. 
Finally, a discussion of de Jouv ‘enel’s stimulating book cannot 

close without considering a speculative suggestion of his. He 
wonders whether the egalitarian ideal, which he has been so 
concerned to emphasize, is not after all, subsidiary to a change 
in the political sphere, the substitution of one élite for another. 
Redistribution centralizes many decisions that hitherto rested 
with private individuals—for instance, once private savings are 
made impossible, investments must be centrally provided for: 
there is, as we have seen, state patronage of the arts; schools and 
universities have become financially dependent. As a result of 
and as a part of this centralization there arises a group of ruling 
officials, who quickly claim privileges and set up new inequalities. 
Thus it comes about that a new élite replaces the élite in capitalist 
society —those with “independent means”. This might seem to 
run counter to the present egalitarian demands, but these, so it 
seems to de Jouvenel, are directed not so much against inequality 
itself as against the bourgeois, whose undoing has been to feel 
that “he owes his income to no favour, but to his own, or his 
family’s efforts” and that “he is free to enjoy it in his own, 
generally secretive, way”. That his undoing has also something 
to do with Marx’s charge of exploitation de Jouvenel seems 
reluctant to acknowledge. Indeed he wonders at the fact that 

“wealth differentials should be most bitterly resented in a 
market society” and that the “hierarchy which results from men’s 
decisions as buyers seem to them as citizens the most unaccept- 
able”. However that may be, the public pomp and display of past 
élites have not been resented, and that they will be in the future 
may be doubted. There is nevertheless an uncritical acceptance 
of the idea of the state on de Jouvenel’s part. Decisions need not 
become as concentrated as de Jouvenel imagines. In this country, 
for instance, with its decentralised educational authorities and 
the use of independent bodies such as the University Grants 
Committee and the Arts Council to distribute public monies, 
many public decisions remain dispersed. It would, however, be 
perverse to call de Jouvenel’s suggestion far-fetched. In the 
New Fabian Essays Mr. Crossman calls attention to the same 
possibilities. 
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By E. JOAN Parr* 


EArLY on the morning of Sunday, 25th June, 1950 North 
Korean forces entered the territory of the Republic of South 
Korea. The organised appearance and scale of the attack was 
such that later the same day the United Nations Commission on 
Korea drew the attention of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to a situation which it considered might endanger 
international peace and security, and suggested that the matter 
might be brought to the notice of the Security Council. The 
Security Council met immediately, and adopted a resolution 
which described the North Korean action as a breach of the peace 
and called on the North Korean authorities to cease hostilities 
forthwith and to withdraw their armed forces to the 38th 
Parallel. Despite this appeal by the Security Council the North 
Korean advance continued, and on 27th June, 1950 the Security 
Council resolution branding North Korea the aggressor and 
calling upon members of the United Nations to assist in military 
sanctions against her was adopted. 

Nearly three months later Mr. Dean Acheson attempted to 
place United Nations intervention in Korea in its historical 
perspective when he said at Flushing Meadow that “the action 
of the United Nations to put down aggression against the 
Republic of Korea marked a turning point in history”. Now, 
nearly two years after the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
sufficient time has elapsed to enable us to regard it with a certain 
amount of objectivity, and to ask ourselves how far we agree 
with Mr. Acheson that United Nations action in the matter 
marks a turning point in history. 

Before we can m ake up our minds we must be clear as to what 
we mean by “a turning point in history”. History is made up of 
chronological sequence of all known events, and the history of 
international relations is a comparatively small part of that 
whole. It is with this small fraction we must concern ourselves, 
since United Nations intervention in Korea can have significance 
only within the sphere of the relations of states with each other. 
We shall find, on looking at the panorama of international 
history, that certain general trends, or flows, are noticeable in 
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the policies of states, some of short, and some of long duration. 
Here and there important events stand out as land marks, serving 
to focus our attention. If these events cause a change in the 
direction of a flow, or give birth to a new trend, they may be 
regarded as turning points. If, however, they merely exemplify 
an already existing trend, or accentuate it, they cannot be so 
regarded, no matter how important or stupendous they may 
seem, since they do not constitute a change in the direction of 
a flow. 

Today there are two important trends or flows in inter- 
national relations. The first is the growth of international co- 
operation and organisation culminating with the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. The second is the growth and 
continuance of tension between communist and non-communist 
states, between East and West, as the result of policies pursued 
over a period of years by communist and non-communist 
governments. United Nations intervention in Korea, as we shall 
see, has special significance in respect of these two trends. It is 
our task to decide whether it is a turning point, that is to say 
whether it has halted or changed the direction of either of these 
flows, or whether it is an example of one or both of them. 

We may be certain of one point before we embark on our 
investigation. United Nations intervention in Korea is un- 
doubtedly a land mark in history. It is itself of great magnitude 
and importance, and indeed, novelty. In order to ascertain 
whether it is also a turning point in our sense, we shall first of 
all study it in relation to the growth of international co-operation 
—the first of our streams of development. Then we must look 
at it in the light of the realities of the present international 
situation, and try to estimate in what ways it may constitute a 
precedent for future action in view of the all-pervading factor 
of tension between East and West, which represents our second 
general trend. 

We begin, then, with the development of international society 
which has culminated in the Charter of the United Nations. 
Before 1914, war was regarded as a legitimate weapon of foreign 
policy. The dual growth of nationality and sovereignty found 
expression in the conscious theory of the sovereign equality of 
states, in accordance with which every state recognises that 
every other state has exclusive and omnipotent jurisdiction over 
its own territory, and is entirely free from political controls, 
except those connected with political expediency. ‘This has 
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tended to lead to a state of international anarchy, for, when 
several political communities pursue their own ends regardless 
of the interests of others, the last arbiter is bound to be war, and 
behind diplomacy there is always the threat of power. 

Power has played an incre: singly important part in inter- 
national relations since the industrial revolution. The ‘ ‘power 
potential” of a state—that is to say, its total resources, military 
and economic, which it can mobilise for war purposes, has come 
to be regarded as a standard of political values between nations. 
By the 19th century, differences in the power potential of states 
had become enormous. There was thus a disc repancy between 
the theory of international relations (i.e. sovereign equality), 
and the factual basis of the international society. It was this very 
differentiation in the real strength of states which led to the 
growth of international co-operation for the purpose of prevent- 
ing war, as distinct from an armed alliance. Certain powers had 
become so strong that war was no longer in their own interests. 
Countries with imperialist aims and wide economic interests were 
concerned with adding to their wealth by peaceful means, and had 
no wish to waste their resources in warring with each other. 

The Concert of Fb urope was a direct result of this develop- 
ment. It was a voluntary association of states based on the 
assumption of inequality and differentiation of responsibility. 
The Concert relied upon the principle of the balance of power. 
‘The aim of the great powers of the Concert was to prevent any 
state from becoming formidable enough to wage aggressive war. 
Unfortunately, the system broke down in the years prior to 1914 
through isolationism and reluctance to join in collective action. 

The great powers of the Concert attempted to prevent war, 
not because of any sense of a wrong inherent in conflict, but 
because it was in their interests to do so. Their aim was the 
mM re ince of the status quo and not the prevention of war as 

such. ‘Their method of the balance of power was suited to their 
purposes, and the outbreak of war in 1914 showed, not that the 
principal was of no use, but that it had been applied too late. 

The global nature of the conflict and the terrible devastation 
and blood-shed of the 1914-1918 war caused a revulsion of feeling 
against all wars. It was this reaction of horror which lay behind 
the Wilsonian declaration, incorporated in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, that war anywhere, in the world was the 
concern of the League. 

The transformation of the nature of war in the twentieth 
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century has created a new problem, and therefore a new outlook. 
The I te of Nations and U.N.O. are expressions of this novel 
attitude. Though their machinery differs in some respects, the 
purposes and principles of the two organisations are essentially 
the same. They aim firstly at the promotion of positive co- 
operation between states, and secondly at the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Clearly the first is not possible 
without the second. The outbreak of the second world war 
showed not that international organisations were useless, but 
that they were necessary. It is widely felt that the catastrophe 
could have been avoided if the machinery of the League had 
functioned properly. 

The framers of the United Nations Charter were determined 
that never again should there be successful aggression. The 
offender must be stopped and punished at once. ‘The system of 
collective security under the Charter is a direct reflection of this 
determination, and United Nations intervention in Korea is the 
first example of the machinery in action. 

The United Nations and the League must be looked upon as 

“co-operative society of states”, dependent for their successful 
functioning upon the willingness of their members to sacrifice 
their interests in the common cause. An examination of the 
machinery of collective security under the Charter means little 
if this is forgotten. 

Effective action against an aggressor must be backed by 
powers capable of waging the type of war which the twentieth 
century has produced. In other words, it must be supported by 
the great powers of the day. Power and responsibility should 
logically accompany each other. Since it is they who must 
provide the greatest strength in an emergency, it is argued that 
the great powers should be given the greatest responsibility. 
This was recognised to some extent in the League Covenant 
when the great powers were given permanent positions on the 
Council of the League, while smaller nations were represented 
in the Assembly or only occasionally on the Council. The 
Charter of the United Nations has gone much further in this 
respect. Like the Covenant it lays great emphasis on the main- 
tenance of peace. Indeed, Article 1, of the Charter specifically 
states that the purpose of the United Nations is “‘to maintain 
international peace and security.” 

The Charter lays upon the great powers the primary respon- 
sibility for carrying out this, its first principle, for if one of its 
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permanent members disagrees, the Security Council can take no 
decision regarding matters affecting international peace and 
security, and the machinery of the United Nations is prevented 
from functioning. The League Covenant gave the Council and 
the Assembly more or less parallel powers in dealing with “any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League or effecting 
the peace of the world.” But the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
which formed the basis of the Charter envisaged the General 
Assembly of the United Nations as dealing principally with 
matters of general welfare and as a forum for discussion, while 
the more limited duty of maintaining international peace and 
security was to be left primarily to the Security Council. 
This arrangement, together with the voting procedure of the 
Security Council as agreed upon at the Yalta Three Power 
Conference entrenched the five great powers in a far stronger 
position than had been occupied by the great powers in the 
League. Article 27 of the U.N. Charter, dealing with voting 
procedure within the Security Council, gives the great powers 
their advantage. The first paragraph states that every member of 
the Council shall have one vote, but this apparent equality is 
cancelled by the terms of paragraphs 2 and 3. Paragraph 2 states 
that all decisions on procedural questions must be taken by a 
majority of any seven votes, w hile paragraph 3 provides that all 
important or “substantive” decisions must be taken by a majority 
of seven votes which must include the five concurring votes of 
the permanent members. (If one of the members of the Security 
Council is involved in a hs it must abstain from casting a 
vote). Representation of the member nations on the Security 
Council is thus by no means equitable, as all but five of them are 
only occasionally, if ever, members of it. In addition, paragraphs 
2 and 3 have the effect of “weighting” the votes of Council 
see BP for the negative vote of a permanent member may 
prevent a decision from being taken, while the negative vote of 
a non-permanent member can have a similar effect only when 
it is combined with the negative votes of four other members of 
the Council. In practice, this means that even if there is a majority 
of seven on the Council, decisions on a substantive matter can be 
prevented by the negative vote of one permanent member. In 
other words the permanent members, or so-called “great 
powers”’, have the right to veto decisions on substantive matters, 
a right which the non-permanent members do not possess. 
This, then, is the advantageous position occupied by the five 
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permanent members of the Security Council. We shall see how 
they have in fact fulfilled their obligations and the bearing of this 
part of the Charter upon intervention in Korea, when we 
consider the present realities of the international situation. 

For the moment, let us take another look at the Charter itself. 
Some writers maintain that it represents an advance on the 
Covenant in that states in 1945 were willing to accept greater 
limitations on their sovereignty in the common cause than they 
would ever have countenanced in 1918. They confer on the 
Security Council the right to make decisions on substantive 
matters (i.e. important matters concerning disputes) and agree 
themselves to act in accordance with those decisions, even though 
they may have played no part in reaching them. The exceptions 
to the states whose sovereignty is this limited are, of course, the 
five great powers. 

United Nations intervention in Korea thus appears as the 
direct result of a series of comparatively recent developments— 
the differentiation of power between states, the growth of a 
spirit of international co-operation, the changed attitude to war 
in its new forms, the setting up of co-operative international 
societies, and finally the innovations and differences of the 
U.N. Charter from the League Covenant in matters of inter- 
national peace and security, which we have just discussed. 

This United Nations’ action is the first example of military 
sanctions under the Charter, and as such it is bound to be novel, 
since an exactly similar situation cannot have arisen before. Not 
only have nations allowed their forces to be used by an inter- 
national organisation for the purpose of putting down aggres- 
sion, in itself a novel occurrence, but nations who took no part 
in the actual decision to do so have co-operated militarily. But 
it should not be forgotten that statesmen in 1919 were hoping 
that states would, in an emergency, apply military sanctions 
under the Covenant. The dream of military sanctions against an 
aggressor, to be applied by members of an international organ- 
isation through machinery for collective security, has at last 
been realised. 

Viewed in this way, United Nations intervention in Korea is 
a logical and extremely important step in the development of 
international co-operation. It does not represent a departure 
from the principles of either the League or the United Nations. 
Rather it is an example of the application of these principles in 
practice. The general trend has been towards greater and more 
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effective international co-operation, and the maintenance of 
international peace and security has necessarily involved the 
establishment of machinery for the application of effective 
military sanctions against an aggressor. The event does not so 
much represent a turning point in the history of international 
co-operation, as exemplify the trend already existing. 

Special circumstances surrounded the adoption of the Securit) 
Council resolution of June 27th, and a consideration of these 
brings us face to face with the second important trend in inter- 
national relations today—the growth and continuance of a state 
of international tension. 

The Russian delegate was absent from the Security Council 
meeting of June 27th 1950 at which the resolution declaring 
North Korea to be the aggressor and calling for military sanc- 
tions was adopted. That is to say, a permanent member of the 
Security Council did not vote upon a substantive question, 
although Article 27 of the Charter states that decisions on 
substantive matters must include the tive concurring votes of the 
permanent members of the Council. The resolution was never- 
theless adopted. To appreciate how this state of affairs arose, it 
is advisable to look back over international history for the past 
few years. 

\\ hen the Bolshevik revolution transformed Russia in 1917- 
1918, the western world became uneasy. Democratic nations 
were afraid that Bolshevism would spread immediately to other 
countries, and that it constituted a real threat to themselves, and 
their own way of life. 

‘Trotsky would have concentrated on the international aspect 
of communism—the fermenting of revolution elsewhere, but 
his defeat by Stalin ushered in a period during which Russia 
was completely occupied with consolidating her internal 
position. The western world breathed more freely. There was 
still distrust on both sides, since communists, if they are to be 
logical, must necessarily regard all capitalists as their enemies 
and since western democratic countries were aware of this. But 
there was no acute tension. Hitler, by involving himself in a war 
with the west and then attacking Russia, placed the western 
powers and the Soviet Union on the same side during the war. 
The two sets of allies co-operated against the common enemy, 
and for a time, the dormant conflict between them was effectively 
concealed. 

It was immediately after the war, while the bonds of the Allies 
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were still strong, that the United Nations was set up in a spirit 
of optimism. However, once the common enemy was defeated, 
the alliance fell apart. The old distrust returned, aggravated by 
the growth of the power of Soviet Russia, and the infiltration of 
communism in Eastern Europe. Two enormous power blocks 
had emerged on the international scene—the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. with Great Britain as a second rate power between 
them. The leaders of both blocks feared that the other was 
aiming at the destruction of their way of life. 

The international tension had its effect on the functioning of 
the machinery of the United Nations. We have already seen the 
dominant position of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. How have they fultilled their obligations in the light 
of the international political situation? 

The frequent blocking of the will of the majority by the 
adverse vote of one permanent member, together w ith the 
circumstances attending this action, have led to frequent allega- 
tions of abuse of the veto. The Security Council has become the 
arena where the conflicting policies of east and west have 
clashed. The possibility that from the outset, on almost every 
question, the Russians would adopt an uncompromising attitude 
in opposition to all non-communist members was not anticipated. 
Russia has used the veto on from forty to fifty occasions, while 
other powers have used it hardly at all. It can, of course, be said 
that since the western nations are in the majority there is no need 
for them to use the veto, but, in practice, they have yielded to 
majority decision when their own interests have been at stake, 
while the Soviets have refused to yield even when their interests 
have been concerned hardly at all. 

On many occasions the Security Council has failed to reach 
decisions on important questions. But this does not mean that 
some sort of international co-operation is impossible, even if one 
great power refuses to take part in it. The problem has been to 
replace the processes of the Charter without departing from the 
purposes and principles on which it was founded. 

Any further attempt to amend the Charter with regard to 
Security Council voting procedure would, without doubt, have 
been blocked by the veto of the U.S.S.R. Consequently, the 
United Nations has, in the few years of its working, been 
transformed by action rather than by theory. 

As the impotence, on many occasions, of the Security Council 
became increasingly obvious, the General Assembly assumed a 
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more important rdle, perhaps because of its more representative 
character. The General Assembly has not only discussed, but 
has been able to arrive at decisions on questions with which the 
Security Council has failed to deal. It has come to be used for the 
purpose of interaational peace and security for which the 
Security Council was declared primarily responsible—i.e. for 
the organisation of defence. 

‘This development has a direct bearing on the problem of 
Norea, for until the outbreak of hostilities it was the General 
\ssembly, rather than the Security Council, which was chiefly 
concerned with Korea. Even more important from the Korean 
point of view is the practice which has been established, that, if 
a permanent member of the Security Council abstains from 
voting, it is not exercising its veto. This was not the original 
intention, but the repeated absence of the Soviet Union made it 
necessary. The significance of this development is plain, for 
United Nations intervention in Korea was made possible only 
by the absence of the Soviet delegate from the Security Council. 
Had he been present, he would certainly have exercised his veto. 
Had the machinery of the Charter functioned as was intended by 
its framers, United Nations intervention in Korea would have 
been impossible in the context of the present international 
tension between east and west. In other words, the absence of 
the Soviet delegate would have counted as a negative vote, and 
the Council would have been unable to adopt the resolution of 
June 27th. 

It would seem that the very procedure of the United Nations 
Organisations itself has been modified as a result of the con- 
tinued clash of interests between the communist-dominated 
powers and the democratic block. There is no need to re- 
i yhasise that this divergence of aims and outlook is not new, 
but dates from the establishment of communism in Russia. It 
has been a constant factor, temporari ly concealed by the common 
hatred of Hitler, but emerging plainly since 1945. The absence 
of the Soviet delegate on this occ: ision, and the discounting of 
his “abstention” as a negative vote in accordance with established 
practice were the results of an international situation which had 
been in existence for some time, and in no way altered the trend 
of international dev clopm ents, although they certainly 
heightened the focus. Viewed in this w: ay, the Security Council 
resolution of June 27th which resulted in the intervention of 
United Nations troops in Korea does not appear as a turning 
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point in history. Important and novel it was, from the point of 
view of international co-operation, the limitation of sovereignty, 
and collective security, but in this respect too it was a logical 
step in an existing trend and not a turning point. 

This becomes even clearer on examination of the local develop- 
ment of the Korean conflict. Both the aggression of North Korea 
(the child of communist parents), and the intervention of the 
United Nations on behalf of its republican infant, made possible 
by the absence of the Soviet delegate, are logic: al expressions of 
the clash of the divergent policies of east and west. Neither action 
represents a change in policy by either block, but merely an 
intensification of determinetion. The Korean conflict does not 
so much mark a turning-point as a hardening of attitude on the 
part of western democratic, and communist countries alike. 

It is important to remember how the artificial division of 
Korea arose and how the Great Powers became interested in that 
country. In 1910 Korea had been annexed by Japan, and during 
the second world war it was made clear that the liberation of the 
people of Korea from the Japanese yoke was among the war 
aims of the allies. On August 14th, 1945, Japan surrendered 
unconditionally, and provision had to be m: ade immediately for 
— the surrender of the Japanese troops. There has been 

a suggestion that at the Yalta conference North Korea was 
designated as a Soviet zone of military operations, and South 
Korea as an American zone, and that at Potsdam this was formu- 
lated and the 38th Parallel chosen as the dividing line. Mr. 
Acheson, on the other hand, asserted that the division originated 
in the United States War Department, and was a line of purely 
military convenience decided upon at the time of the surrender. 
Be this as it may, it would seem that the 38th Parallel was an 
arbitrary line chosen for military purposes without thought of 
political or economic considerations. 

It is evident that there was at that time no intention of dividing 
the country politically, for an original suggestion of President 
Roosevelt had already resulted in a verbal agreement in May, 
1945, between Mr. Hopkins, President Truman’s personal 
representative, and Marshal Stalin “‘that there should be trustee- 
ship for Korea under the United States, China, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union’, such trusteeship being for the whole of 
Korea. The first formal declaration on the matter came with the 
publication of the communiqué of the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers held in Moscow in December, 1945. 
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The Moscow communiqué represented an attempt to re- 
establish a united, independent, and democratic Korean state. 
A Joint United States-Soviet Commission was set up to consult 
with the “Korean Democratic ‘par and social organisations” 
and to help in the formation of a “provisional Korean govern- 
ment”. The Joint Commission was given the task of putting into 
practice the idea of trusteeship for Korea. However all parties 
in North and South Korea at first opposed any form of trustee- 
ship. They identified the idea of ‘trusteeship’ with that of ‘ pro- 
tectorate’, and were afraid that they were going to be plunged 
into the type of bondage from which they had just been de- 
livered. It 1s significant ‘that at this point the communist party 
suddenly changed sides, and became a strong supporter of 
trusteeship. The Joint Commission, was set up in March, 
1946. The United States maintained “that all parties should be 
consulted, except those which foment or instigate active demon- 
strations against the Joint ¢ ommission, an Allied power, or the 
fulfilment of the Moscow agreement”, while the Soviets opposed 
the consultation of all who had opposed trusteeship. The United 
States complained that the Russian criterion would exclude all 
but a small minority group (the communists) from representation 
in the provisional government. 

“There can be no doubt”, says the U.N. Commission on 
Korea, “that this disagreement constitutes the root of the 
present conflict. Behind it lay differences in outlook and policy 
which did not spring from local causes, or from anything 
inherent in the Korean situation itself. They were a manifestation 
of those wider differences which have become so marked a 
feature of the international scene.” It goes on to say that 
the United States wished to establish ‘tan independent and 
democratic Korea, democratic in the commonly accepted 
sense.” 

It would hardly be correct to conclude that both the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States wished to establish their own type of 
government in a united Korea purely from idealistic or ideo- 
logical motives. A friendly and perhaps dependent government 
in Korea would be of considerable advantage to either. Strategic- 
ally Korea is an important pathway into, or out of, Asia, and 
might play a vital part in any possib sle future conflict. Korea also 
represented one more ‘sphere of influence’ for either east or 
west, and perhaps one more friendly (or adverse) vote at the 
United Nations. The possession of a deciding influence over the 
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future Korean state was therefore coveted by Russia and the 
United States. The Korean conflict appears in this sense as the 
product of wider international issues and cannot, either in its 
background or its inception, be regarded as indicating a change 
of policy by either of the “blocks” concerned in it. 

In August, 1947, it became clear that the deadlock had reduced 
the Joint Commission to impotency. After the Soviets had 
rejected a proposal that the Korean problem be referred to the 
signatories of the Moscow agreement, the United States referred 
the matter in September, 1947, to the second session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, where both the Soviets 
and the United States submitted proposals for a solution. 

The General Assembly adopted the United States proposals 
and resolv ed to establish a United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission “to be present in Korea, with right to travel, observe 
and consult throughout Korea.” ‘The General Assembly charged 
the U.N. Temporary Commission on Korea with the observation 
of the holding of democratic elections in the whole of Korea. 
However, the Commission was excluded from North Korea by 
the North Korean authorities, and had to confine its activities 
to South Korea. A storm of controversy then arose over the 
holding of elections in South Korea alone. 

As has already been pointed out, the desire of all Koreans was 
for unification, but the division of the country was already 
resulting in a divergence of views as to the methods which 
should be used to achieve it. Some parties in South Korea 
believed that elections held in South Korea alone would lead in 
time to the establishment of a national government, which would 
eventually bring about a unification of Korea. Other groups, 
including the ‘leftists’, maintained that such elections would 
only serve to perpetuate the division. Meanwhile, a constant 
stream of protests against any such elections emanated from 
North Korea. The question ‘eventually came up before the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly, which decided 
that elections in South Korea alone should be held. On May 
1oth, 1948, elections were accordingly held in South Korea. 
Only those who considered that the election represented a step 
towards the unification of Korea participated. Parties in opposi- 
tion to this view boycotted the election, with the result that no 
fundamentally conflicting policies were placed before the 
electorate. However, by May 30th, 1950, the division between 
North and South Korea had become so firmly established that 
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all but the extreme leftists, who were in any case outlawed, 
participated in the elections of that date. 

The United Nations Commission on Korea concludes from 
this evidence that: “In 1945 the Korean people were not divided 
into two hostile camps, nor were there inherent in the Korean 
people qualities that might be expected of themselves to create 
two hostile camps. The division of the country is, in the opinion 
of the Commission, artificial and unnatural, running counter to 
the fervent desire of the whole Korean people for unification. 
A frontier was set up for reasons of military expediency and 
maintained as the result of external pressure. Its existence is 
responsible for the creation of two separate and antagonistic 
political entities, each imbued with a desire for unification, but 
each insisting on its own methods for achieving that goal.” 

The Soviet Delegate to the United Nations Organisation has 
consistently opposed all U.N. action in Korea and has refused to 
participate in it. United Nations support of the Republic of 
Korea has been largely due to the policy of the western demo- 
cratic countries and particularly to that of the United States. 
It has therefore been possible for Soviet and communist propa- 
ganda to represent the United States as attempting to “‘annexe”’ 
South Korea, and as using the United Nations as a cloak for her 
‘imperialist’ aims. The United States, for her part has been led to 
believe that Russia contemplated the establishment of a ‘puppet 
regime’ in the whole of Korea. In these circumstances it was 
inevitable that the Republic of Korea should look to the United 
Nations, and particularly to the United States for support, and 
that the North Korean authorities should look to Russia. 
Relations between the two parts of Korea have reflected the 
relations between Russia and the United States in the inter- 
national world. 

Once the Republic of Korea was established it made no serious 
attempt to negotiate with the North with a view to holding 
elections there, and its attitude gradually hardened towards 
South Koreans who contemplated negotiating with their 
northern countrymen. The Republic was of the opinion that the 
North Korean people would readily join hands with the South 
if the Northern Regime were abolished. North Korea, on the 
other hand, px ured forth acontinual stream of progap: nda against 
the South, and urged the South Koreans to overthow the 
Republic and join their brethren in the North. 

The United Nations ‘Temporary Commission on Korea 
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reported this position to the fourth session of the General 
Assembly in Septembery 1949. The situation continued to grow 
progressively worse until the eve of the aggression. Had it not 
been for the presence of the United Nations Commission in 
South Korea it is possible that the world might have remained 
in doubt as to the instigator of the aggression, since North Korea 
affirmed that the South had attacked first. United Nations field 
observers were able to report that South Korean forces were 
deployed purely defensively on the eve of the conflict, and the 
Commission concluded that in its opinion the South Korean 
Republic was taken entirely by surprise. The United Nations has 
accepted this conclusion of its Commission. 

United Nations intervention in Korea appears as an example of 
the growth of international co-operation, and as an example of 
the tension between East and West. It represents a logical step 
in the development of international co-operation, while the 
whole Korean problem expresses the differences developing 
between the communist and non-communist countries. Some of 
the members of the United Nations have not, where this matter 
is concerned, participated in action approved by the majority 
of U.N.O. members. Indeed, they have at every possible oppor- 
tunity sought to bring the efforts of the organisation with regard 
to Korea to nought. The decision to intervene was possible only 
because the Soviet delegate made a mistake. Had he guessed 
correctly the course events were going to take at the Security 
Council meeting of June 27th he would surely have been present. 

If United Nations intervention in Korea marked a turning 
point in the history of the present international tension it would 
have indicated a change in policy of either the west or the east, 
or of both. In fact it has indicated no such change. The policies 
have, if anything, become more clearly marked since the aggres- 
sion. Both east and west are indulging in an arms race for the 
purpose of “‘defence”’ because neither dares to trust in the good 
faith of the other. 

However, this does not mean that Korea is not an important 
landmark, or that it has no significance for the future. We have 
already seen its importance as an example of current trends, and 
quite apart from that, any decision which results in the shedding 
of blood and the devastation of a country is of concern to the 
whole of mankind. But a true landmark is a sign-post as well as 
a monument, and the writing on the Korean sign-post does 
indicate possible paths that events may follow. 
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In the first place, the Soviets have learnt their lesson. It is 


unlikely that they will again be absent from a Security Council 
meeting with such an important item on the agenda. This means 
that if some other country within the communist orbit commits 
aggression, the Soviet delegate will be in a position to obstruct 
any Security Council resolution directed against it. This may, of 
course, be applied to any state, communist or not. The Korean 
issue h: as made it plain to the world that if one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council commits aggression, or if a 
state supported by a permanent member of the Security Council 
does so, any resolution condemning the aggressor and asking 
for military sanctions may be vetoed by the great powers con- 
cerned. It is also evident that any attempt to modify the machin- 
ery of the veto will quite probab sly itself be vetoed. 

It is possible that communist and democratic countries would 
unite against an aggressor if the country concerned were outside 
both spheres of influence. It is doubtful whether this will occur 
while the present atmosphere of mistrust exists, since west and 
east now habitually disagree, and a resolution has only to be 
sponsored by one to be opposed by the other. 

Although it is unlikely that United Nations intervention in 
Korea will serve as a precedent for future action where a dis- 
agreement between the communist and non-communist members 
of the Security Council exists, it may be that it will be claimed as 

1 precedent for another sort of action. The fact that United 
A members have been divided on this issue may mean that 
in the future U.N. intervention in Korea will be used as a pre- 
cedent for action by either the western democratic countries or 
the communist block, acting independently of each other. The 
example of Germany immediately presents itself. Germany, like 
INorea, was artificially divided after the war. As in Korea two 
separate governments have been established in western and 
eastern Germany, and each is imbued with the idea of German 
unity. Relations betw een eastern and western Germany are not 
nearly so bad as those between North and South Korea before 
the aggression, but the possibility remains that one or the other 
regime may become tired of negotiations which seem to be 
leading nowhere and attempt to unify Germany on its own terms. 
If aggression occurred and the Security ¢ ‘ouncil were informed 
the western and eastern permanent members would very 
probably disagree as to policy. The fact that in the case of Korea 
a resolution condemning an aggressor was adopted although 
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only four concurring votes of the permanent members were cast 
may be used as a precedent for four being cast again, and 
regarded as sufhicient—in other words, for over-riding the veto. 
Such a procedure would not, of course, be in accordance with 
that envisaged by the framers of the Charter, but then neither 
was the procedure on the Korean question. All this is com- 
pletely hypothetical. In the last resort whether Korea is or is not 
claimed as a precedent for future action against an aggressor 
will depend on whether it will be in the interest of any party 
to do so, and upon the exact nature of the dispute. 

Viewed in this way the international scene seems gloomy, but 
there is a ray of hope. United Nations intervention in Korea 
showed that some members of the United Nations were pre- 
pared, if necessary, to take up arms to safeguard the status quo 
and what they believed to be right. It is to be hoped that this 
example will serve as a deterrent to any potential aggressor. 
Korea has shown that aggression does not easily go unnoticed 
in our day. It is unlikely that any state will risk precipitating a 
conflict which may result in a third world war without gravely 
considering the consequences. 

The United Nations is a co-operative society of states. Until 
the peoples and leaders of both western democratic and eastern 
communist states show a little more imagination, sympathy, and 
tolerance of each others’ outlooks and ways of life the present 
tension is likely to continue, and the co-operative society is 
prevented from performing its proper functions. Outstanding 
problems on which agreement will have to be reached are the 
control of atomic energy, the future of Germany, the repre- 
sentation of communist China at the United Nations, and, last 
but not least, a satisfactory ending of the Korean war which is 
still raging. All these questions are closely linked together as 
part of the major problems of divergent policies. It is to be hoped 
that co-operation will take the place of intransigence. When that 
happens, a turning-point in history will surely have been 
reached. 











CHOOSING THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 


By Davin C. WILirAMs* 


THIS summer the American people took part in a unique 
political experience. Through the medium of television, some- 
thing like half the adult population of the United States witnessed 
the conventions at which the candidates of the Republican and 
Democratic parties were chosen. They were spectators, and in a 
sense participants, in the hard- fought political battles which 
brought to an end campaigns for the nominations which had 
been waged over many months. 

The televiewers saw more than the facades of the conventions, 
the speeches from the rostrum, and the elaborately staged 
demonstrations. Enterprising television reporters focussed their 
cameras on the bald head of Jim Farley, as he moved about the 
floor setting the stage for events which were to erupt a half hour 
later. With portable “creepie-peepies”, they joined the little 
knots of strategists which formed here and there in the arena, 
and relayed snatches of their fevered conversations to the 
millions of televiewers. Looking in at the sessions of the creden- 
tials committees, they gave the nation an insight into the grubbier 
areas of Southern politics. They even insisted upon entrance into 
that holy-of-holies, the caucus, and where not admitted were not 
above stealing a glimpse of it anyway. 

It is widely said that the television audience saw more of the 
conventions than the average delegate—who, like the soldier 
ona battlefield, could grasp only the events which occurred near 
to him. Yet, even with the aid of skilled commentators, it proved 
dificult to follow the ebb and flow of the battles which made the 
Democratic convention one of the most hotly debated and 
variously interpreted in this century. By contrast, the struggle 
between the Eisenhower and the Taft forces at the Republican 
convention had an almost classic simplicity. 

The military correspondent would have felt at home in these 
conventions. There were, to begin with, the armies with their 
banners. There were the field commanders and their couriers, 
whose duty it was to see that the battalions of delegates reacted 
promptly and correctly to ever-changing events. As in modern 
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war, rapid communication: is the key to convention success. 
Clarence Brown, one of the chief strategists of the Taft campaign, 
has complained that it was a breakdown in communications, due 
to the blocking of the aisles at a critical moment by throngs of 
reporters, delegates, and spectators, which brought about the 
defeat of his candidate. 

In retrospect, it may seem that the nomination of Eisenhower 
and Stevenson was inevitable. Yet, in both cases, other men 
might well have been chosen. The victors prevailed only after 
narrow escapes from defeat. Contrary to all logic, Eisenhower 
found the nomination more — to obtain than did Steven- 
son. Only a few months ago, it appeared that he could be nomi- 
nated by acclamation, as a n< canal hero. But, in fact, much of 
his glamour depended upon his status above politics, When he 
began to act like a candidate, his name lost some of its magic. 
When he returned to America as a civilian, it was difhcult 
to recognize the arbiter of D-day in the tired old man who 
delivered dull speeches in a flat Kansas voice. 

Meanwhile Senator Taft systematically gathered delegates, 
until he had pledged to him something like 550 out of the 604 
needed to win. With complete control of the Republican Party 
organization, he set up the convention machinery to suit his 
purposes. He selected from among his supporters the temporary 
chairman and the permanent chairman. He controlled the 
credentials committee and the committee which was to draft the 
party programme (or “‘platform’’, as Americans call it). He chose 
the speakers who were to address the convention, and for the all- 
important “keynote” speech he picked Eisenhower’s bitter and 
eloquent enemy, General MacArthur. In the face of this “‘steam- 
roller”, which ‘recalled the one mounted by Taft’s father ag: Linst 
Theodore Roosevelt at the 1912 convention, Eisenhower’s 
harried and inexperienced campaign managers seemed helpless. 

Wisely, they put themselves in the hands of Governor Thomas 
Dewey and his team of experts, veterans of two successful 
campaigns against Taft. Eisenhower himself took a back seat, 
and confined himself to small meetings (which the press christ- 
ened ‘“‘charm sessions’) with groups of delegates. The real 
direction of events from then on lay with Dewey. 

As in past campaigns, Taft’s assistants had been busy rounding 
up delegates from the Southern states. The Republican Party 
hardly exists in the South, and comes to life only every four years 
to offer its delegates to the highest and most persistent bidder. 
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Taft was an expert in this political game of ghosts. One after 
another these skeleton organizations delivered him their 
delegates. When it was necessary to rig the party elections to 
obtain them, as in Georgia and Louisiana, Taft’s henchmen did 
not hesitate to do so. They reasoned that the public was hardly 
likely to pay much attention to these struggles between two tiny 
and unrepresentative factions. 

Texas, however, was another matter. In this richest of the 
Southern states, there is a large and prosperous middle class 
which has for years been straining at the bonds which tie the 
state to the Democratic Party. Here the Eisenhower campaign 
took on the aspect of a genuine popular movement. Faced with a 
flood of these new Republicans, the Taft men in control of the 
state Republican apparatus rigged the elections to produce 
Taft delegates, just as their colleagues in Georgia and Louisiana 
had done. But this time the attention of the nation was focussed 
on the Republican convention at Mineral Wells, Texas, and Taft 
committed his first real blunder when he allowed his supporters 
to carry out their theft of delegates in broad daylight. 

Dewey and the other managers of the Eisenhower campaign 
quickly moved in to capitalize on this blunder. First Eisenhower 
was sent in to make a speech at his Texas birthplace, and to call 
for fair play. Then a question of convention procedure was 
placed under the spotlight—were members of these disputed 
delegations to vote upon the seating of other disputed delega- 
tions? (They could not, according to the traditional rules, vote 
upon ters own seating). This, the Dewey men trumpeted, was 
not “fair play’ 

By a fortuitous coincidence, the annual meeting of the 
Governors of the forty-eight states took place in Texas. The 
Eisenhower campaigners planned carefully for this, and chose 
three of the Governors to put their case. Taft sent no one of 
equal status. Without effective resistance, the Eisenhower team 
had no dithculty in persuading the Governors to call for a “fair 
play” amendment to the rules of the convention, and even 
succeeded in inducing the Governors supporting Taft to endorse 

It was only later, after hearing from Taft headquarters, that 
they realized their error and withdrew their endorsement of the 
Statement. 

Next the Dewey team brought television (w ith which they had 
had successful experience in the 1950 New York State election) 
into play. They insisted that the hearings of the Republican 
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National Committee, the first forum before which the —— 
delegations pled their case, be opened to television. The Taft 
majority on the Committee refused. From then on, the Eisen- 
hower commanders simply stood aside while the new but power- 
ful television industry, jealous of its rights, turned its full rage 
upon the Committee. The din was so great that most Americans 
undoubtedly felt that an effort was being made to hold the hear- 
ings in secret. Actually, they had always been open to the press. 
The Taft majority in this case were old-fashioned rather than 
malicious; one Taft official complained: “Next thing we know, 
they’ll bring a printing press into the Committee room.’ 

While the television battle went on the Eisenhower cam- 
paigners had been busy blunting the edge of Taft control of the 
convention machinery. At regular intervals, prominent Eisen- 
hower backers accused one or another of the Taft officials in 
charge of the convention of intending to use their positions 
unfairly. These accusations were repeatedly denied. But they 
had the desired psychological effect of putting the convention 
ofiicials on the defensive and making them, when the time came, 
hesitant to use the full power that lay in their hands. 

At this point, Taft began to show signs of panic. He tried 
appeasement, conceding 16 of the 38 Texas delegates to Eisen- 
hower. At the very hour the convention was scheduled to open, 
his campaign chiefs, in conference in a room behind the platform 
with the Eisenhower leaders, offered still further concessions. 
These were refused. The Taft leaders then had to decide whether 
or not to oppose the “fair play” rule. The wiser heads among 
them counselled retreat, fearing the psychological effect of defeat 
on the first issue before the convention. But the stubborn majority 

carried the day. It was decided to oppose the “fair play” rule, 

on the technical ground that seven of the contested Louisiana 
delegates had actually been seated legally, and therefore the 
motion was out of order. According to the rules of the Repub- 
lican convention, a two-thirds vote is required to overrule the 
chairman on a point of order, and the Taft leaders knew they 
had enough delegates fully committed to them to sustain the 
chairman. 

The rest of the drama was played before forty million Ameri- 
cans, although they could not actually hear the crucial words. 
Clarence Brown, the Taft floor leader, took Guy Gabrielson, the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, aside on the 
platform and asked him to sustain such a point of order. 
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\lthough up to that moment Gabrielson had co-operated fully 
with ‘Taft, this was too much for him—it may be that the attacks 
made upon him for weeks before the convention had had their 
effect. Brown, still stubborn, decided to try for an amendment to 
the “‘fair play ” rule exempting the seven Louisiana delegates. 
His henchmen on the floor were unprepared for this sudden 
shift of tactics, and it proved impossible for the couriers to reach 
them in time. 

‘The debate seemed to televiewers a Victorian melodrama of 
Virtue against Vice. The Eisenhower managers chose as their 
speakers some of their handsomest Governors, calculated to 
impress the delegates and the television audience alike. They h ad 
been carefully coached to speak briefly and to the point. The Taft 
speakers looked and acted like antique politic al hacks. They 
bellowed at the microphone, and went on far too long. Having 
had no briefing on the precise amendment that Brown had offered, 
they were not prepared nor were they able to make out a case for 
it. In the roll-call which followed, it was beaten by 658 to 548. 

Had the convention, at this point, voted on the nomination 
instead of the “fair play” amendment, Taft could have won. 
Of the majority of 658, some were delegates who wanted to vote 
for ‘Taft, but could not bring themselves to oppose “fair play” 
Others would have jumped upon the bandwagon as it gained 
momentum. But the Eisenhower forces had hit Taft at his 
weakest point. From then on, he was a beaten man. 

Against this background, MacArthur’s keynote speech later 
in the same day fell flat. Since he was by then the only alternative 
to Eisenhower, the next step—from a Taft defeat to an Eisen- 
hower victory—lay inevitably ahead. In their desperation, the 
‘Tatt supporters used their most eloquent orator, Senator 
Dirksen of Illinois, to open an all-out attack upon Dewey. Had 
they done this a few days earlier, they might have united the 
many enemies of the New York Governor and carried the con- 
vention for ‘Taft. But, no matter how they disliked Dewey, few 
delegates were willing to hitch their wagons to a falling star. 

L-isenhower succeeded, where Theodore Roosevelt in similar 
circumstances in 1912 failed, because the entire resources of 
modern publicity, including television, were mobilized on his 
behalf. Adroitly h: andled, they accomplished what some political 
experts had hitherto considered impossible—the defeat of a 
candidate for nomination who controlled all the machinery of 
the convention. 
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Among the experts thus confounded was, it appears, President 
Truman himself. It seems certain that he had confidently expected 
Taft’s nomination. Against a man whom he regarded as a certain 
loser in November, he appeared to be moving towards the 
support of Averell Harriman, as the candidate who most 
eloquently espoused the Fair Deal programme tor which the 
President had stood. He seemed willing, in these circumstances, 
to risk substantial defections in the South. The Democratic 
parties of several Southern states, it was known, were preparing 
to support Eisenhower in case Harriman were nominated. Some 
had even arranged for amendment of their state laws to make this 
possible. 

Against Eisenhower, the President appears to have decided, 
the Democratic Party would need all the Southern electoral votes 
it could get. Kefauver was unacceptable to the President, who 
regarded him as a brash young man seeking a post beyond his 
abilities. Stevenson had alienated the President by refusing the 
first offer of his support. Russell was too much identified with 
the Southern viewpoint to win much approval in the other 
sections of the country. At the close of the Republican con- 
vention, the President was in the position of having no candidate 
he could support who was capable of uniting both Sauthern 
and Northern Democrats. 

It was in these circumstances that Vice-President Barkley, at 
the eleventh hour, was encouraged to launch his candidacy. 
He was widely popular in the South, yet he had a liberal record 
which, it was felt, should attract Northern Democrats. More- 
over, he had a strong appeal for the coterie of professional 
politicians who surround the President, and whose mediocrity, 
or worse, has done much to frustrate his good intentions. They 
felt they could transfer themselves easily from Truman to 
Barkley. He was, of course, 74 years old, much too old to seek 
the most strenuous political post in the world. But the President 
had nowhere else to turn. 

In contrast to the Republican convention, the Democratic 
convention opened with five major candidates. Reading from 
right to left, there was Senator Richard Russell, an able and 
civilized man, but an exponent of Southern white supremacy 
views; Senator Robert Kerr, an oil millionaire who, like the 
curate’s egg, was good only in parts; Vice- President Barkley; 
Senator Kefauver, with a good liberal record except on civil 
rights for negroes; and Averell Harriman, a full-fledged Fair 
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Dealer and militant proponent of civil rights. In addition to the 
acknowledged candidates, there was Governor Stevenson, who 
had repeatedly declared that he was not a candidate, but had 
never shut the door on a “draft” by the convention. 

Further, there were a variety of interests represented among 
the delegates. The Southerners and the city bosses were, as 
always, on hand. The leading figures of the Truman administra- 
tion were present and busily engaged in protecting their interests. 
There were perhaps two hundred delegates and alternates drawn 
from the ranks of the trade unions, who met regularly to discuss 
issues and candidates. Apart from the trade union caucus, but 
interlocking with it, there was a caucus of middle-class liberals 
organized by Americans for Democratic Action (A.D.A. ). Less 
well organized, but significant, were the delegates primarily 
interested in nominating a winning candidate—many of them 
being themselves candidates for office, whose victory or defeat 
might well turn on the proper choice of a Presidential candidate, 

To add to the complications, these groups were divided 
among themselves. The Southerners were substantially united 
on Senator Russell as their candidate and symbol. But among 
them were men like Senator Sparkman of Alabama, progressive 
on every question save the race issue, and whole-hearted 
reactionaries like Governors Byrnes of South Carolina and By rd 
of Virginia, who seemed almost to invite the martyrdom of 
expulsion from the convention. Between these extremes there 
were men like Russell himself, thoroughly conservative but 
also completely loyal to the Party. 

The labour and A.D.A. caucuses, on the other hand, were united 
on issues but divided on candidates. Some favoured Harriman, 
some Kefauver, others (in a necessarily less organized fashion, 
considering the coyness of their c: indidate) Stevenson. An 
obvious need was some degree of unity among the supporters 
of the liberal candidates, and this Senator Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, among others, strove manfully to achieve. 

Three issues predomin: ited among those before the conven- 
tion. As it happened, the most widely-debated one—the “‘civil 
rights” plank—was settled without a real battle. From their 
1948 experience, the Southerners knew they would be beaten on 
this if they took it to the floor of the convention. With Senator 
Sparkman as their ambassador, they quietly accepted a “plank” 
stronger than the 1948 one, though not as strong as militant 
advocates of civil rights, like Senator Lehman, would have wished. 
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The second issue was which of the contesting delegations from 
Texas and Mississippi to seat at the convention. Unlike the rump 
delegations of Southerners at the Republican convention, these 
represented real political forces in their states. There were in 
each case a delegation representing the majority which had 
repeatedly shown its defiance of the national Democratic Party, 
and a “loyal” delegation which represented a minority, but a very 
substantial minority, of the voters. 

A third issue, and one which appeared only just before the 
convention, was whether all delegations should be required to 
sign a loy alty pledge before being seated. This was put forward as 
a means of preventing the bolt to the Eisenhower ticket which 
some Southern Democratic Parties, as already noted, appeared to 
be planning. 

It was clear that a choice had to be made between the second 
and the third issues, since it was known that the majority 
delegations from Texas and Mississippi were so eager to be 
seated that they would have signed almost any pledge, even 
though they might violate it after the convention. The signing 
of such a loyalty pledge would, for the time being, eliminate the 
chief argument against seating these delegations, their alleged 
lack of loyalty. 

The first crucial decision of the convention was made when the 
liberal forces—the Harriman and Kefauver delegates, the labour 
caucus, and A.D.A.—decided to make their fight on the loyalty 
pledge rather than on the Texas and Mississippi delegations. 
Harriman was strongly for this, since the manceuvre, if successful, 
would forestall the threatened bolt of several Southern states 
which was a major handicap to his candidacy. Kefauver was more 
reluctant, because most of the “loyal” delegates had planned to 
vote for him, but he accepted the decision. One major drawback 
to the “loyalty pledge’ as an issue was that the delegates were 
completely unprepared for it by any prior discussions, and many 
of them never really succeeded in grasping what was at stake. 

This decision was made on Saturday, two days before the 
convention opened. Those who w anted party harmony at all 
costs—including most of the convention officials and the more 
conservative Northerners—concentrated their efforts on the 
Barkley candidacy. They failed to make sufficient headway, 
however. Some delegates felt that Barkley could not possibly 
defeat Eisenhower. Liberals distrusted the men behind the 
Barkley “boom”. The labour caucus bluntly announced that it 
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would oppose him, not on personal grounds (he is universally 
respected), but because of the character his candidacy had 
assumed and of the people who supported him. On Monday 
evening, with some bitter words about labour domination of the 
Democratic Party, Barkley withdrew his candidacy. The “unity” 
faction were left, for the time being, without a candidate round 
whom they could rally. It was in these circumstances that, 
without a roll-call vote, the loyalty pledge was adopted later the 
same evening. In this case, as in later days, the questions of 
candidate and of issues could not be separated, but interlocked 
in a complex fashion. 

It appears that President Truman was alarmed by a step which 
seemed likely to result in a breach with the South. Throughout 
the next day, |} he exerted his influence to have the pledge watered 
down. Nevertheless, in spite of yielding considerable ground, 
the Northern liberals continued to hold their advantage. They 
were helped by the conflicts within and between the Southern 
delegations. Moderate Southerners were satisfied with the 
pledge, and were eager that all the Southern delegates should 
sign it, in order to take their seats in the convention and vote for 
Russell, whose candidacy (as he had intended) turned out to be a 
factor holding the South to the Party. Byrnes, Byrd, and the 
majority of the Louisiana delegation, more stubborn and perhaps 
more honest than the Texas and Mississip pi Dixiecrats, refused to 
sign the pledge. Senator Long of Louisiana broke with the 
majority of the delegation, and declared his determination to take 
the pledge, hold his seat in the convention, and cast Louisiana’s 
votes for Russell. 

The liberal position, however, was being steadily undermined 
by inability to agree upon a candidate. The obvious solution 
appeared to be the construction of a ticket on which Kefauver 
would be the Presidential candidate, Harriman the Vice- 
Presidential candidate, or vice versa. Unfortunately, neither man 
was willing to yield first place. Kefauver felt that, since he had 
many more delegates than Harriman, the honout belonged to 
him. Harriman, for his part, honestly did not believe that 
Kefauver was of Presidential stature. Neither, candidate was 
willing to step aside for a compromise candidate—say, Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois. 

The “unity” faction redoubled its pressure on Stevenson, and 
he now detinitely emerged as a c andidate. He had many obvious 
advantages. He was liberal enough to satisfy most Northerners, 
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yet not too liberal for the Southerners to accept. His speech of 
welcome to the convention had shown him to be, unlike the 
other candidates in the field, an accomplished orator. He had 
poise, charm, and a commanding presence—factors important 
to Americans, who like a President of the type of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to whom they can look up with respect. Stevenson 
thus appealed to the many delegates who were interested not 
so much in issues as in a winning candidate for November. 

For a number of reasons, some of those active in the Stevenson 
cause would have preferred Barkley. He was, in fact, held in 
reserve as an alternative. His candidacy was refurbished by his 
being brought back on Wednesday evening for a dramatic and 
emotional “farewell” speech to the party. The next day Con- 
gressman John MacCormack, a veteran party leader w ho has 
never been known to take any action displeasing to the President, 
put Barkley’s name in nomination. It was calculated that, if 
Stevenson did not win by the third or fourth roll-call, the con- 
vention might well be stampeded to Barkley. 

Some of the liberal leaders now saw that, unless they agreed 
upon a candidate, their efforts could only degenerate into a mere 
“stop-Stevenson” movement, and hence play into the hands of 
those who were holding Barkley in reserve offstage. First 
Senator Humphrey, then the labour caucus, issued ultimatums 
to Kefauver and Harriman. Unless they agreed upon a candidate, 
they were told, they were certain to be defeated. In spite of 
strenuous negotiation, agreement could not be reached. Jack 
Kroll, director of C.1.0.—P.A.C., thereupon instructed all the 
C.1.O. delegates to the convention to switch their votes to 
Stevenson as soon as they legally could. Senator Humphrey 
abandoned his efforts to achieve agreement between the can- 
didates, and henceforth devoted himself to resisting the develop- 
ment of a “stop-Stevenson” movement. 

The unity which the moderates had achieved on the question 
of candidates, as contrasted with the disunity of the liberals, had 
its impact on the floor of the convention on Thursday. The 
Maryland delegation moved that the Virginia delegation be 
accepted, even though it had not taken the pledge. As the roll- 
call proceeded, it became evident that the motion would be 
defeated by an ample but not a large majority. At this point, 
Senator Sparkman for the Southerners and Jim Farley for the 
city bosses moved into action. They persuaded Jake Arvey, 
the leader of the Chicago Democratic “Machine” and a principal 
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backer of Stevenson, to switch the votes he controlled to the 
support of the Virginia delegation. This set off a parade of his 
fellow bosses, and resulted in a reversal of the majority against 
Virginia. The seating of South Carolina and Louisiana followed 
immediately. 

At 3 a.m., after the convention had adjourned, the stunned 
liberals assembled in caucus. There was great bitterness against 
Stevenson, although he had announced that Arvey had acted 
without his knowledge. Nevertheless, after arguments lasting 
many hours, it was decided that Stevenson could not be stopped, 
and that all efforts should now be concentrated upon obtaining a 
liberal Vice-Presidential candidate—who, it was decided, should 
be Kefauver. It was felt that, 4f the liberal candidates held their 
delegates in line, this price at least might be exacted for Steven- 
son’s nomination. 

The voting for the nominee took place on Friday. On the first 
ballot, Kefauver led, followed by Stevenson. On the second 
Kefauver gained some votes, but Stevenson gained more. 
Harriman, on the other hand, lost 14 votes—a trifle, but a 
significant one. In the history of American political conven- 
tions, no candidate who has begun to lose votes has ever 
succeeded in reversing the trend and securing the nomination. 
As he watched the progress of the roll-call, Harriman had a 
difficult decision to make. Bitter as many of his friends were 
towards Stevenson by now, he realized that, if Stevenson failed 
to win on the third ballot, the stream of Barkley votes which 
was already growing might swell into a torrent and sweep the 
Vice-President into the nomination. Harriman sent word to his 
lieutenants on the convention floor to throw his support un- 
conditionally to Stevenson. 

When he heard the news, Kefauver decided to do likewise, i 
a final desperate effort to set off a demand that, in return, he be 
viven the Vice-Presidential nomination. He entered the conven- 
tion hall during the third roll-call, and sought permission from 
the chairman to make his announcement. The chairman, hostile 
to Kefauver like all the convention officials, refused to interrupt 
the roll-call. For three hours Kefauver sat on the platform, as the 
roll-call droned on. When he finally had his opportunity, 
Stevenson’s victory was assured and Kefauver’s gesture had been 
made meaningless. The inner guard of the Party proceeded, in 
consultation with Stevenson, to choose Sparkman as the Vice- 
Presidential nominee. 
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The role of the liberals at the convention has been compared 
to that of the Duke of York who, with forty thousand men, 
“marched up the hill and then marched down again”. Sober 
second thought indicates that this is not correct. After climbing 
to the heights of power on Monday evening, the liberals were 
indeed driven some distance down on Thursday. The three 
rebellious delegations were seated in this year’s convention. But 
what was widely ignored, until Byrnes himself pointed it out to 
the state convention of the South Carolina Democratic Party, 
was that from now on, beginning with the 1956 convention, 
every delegation will be required to take the loyalty pledge. The 
backbone of the Dixiecrat insurrection has been broken. 

In fact, it is clear that the older generation of Southern 
politicians i is passing off the political scene. Their very senescence 
has exaggerated their power, for it has given them, under the 
prevailing seniority system, far more than their share of im- 
portant Congressional committee chairmanships. The new 
generation is also predominantly Conservative, and opposed to 
civil rights for the South’s negro population. But it is also more 
pliable, and more likely to make concessions, even on the civil 
rights issue, to maintain the great advantages which its associa- 
tion with the Democratic Party gives to the South. 

This year’s conventions have shown that a few men gathered 
in a smoke-filled hotel room can no longer, as in the past, pick 
the Presidential nominee of a major party. The thousand-odd 
delegates, and beyond them the many millions in the television 
audience, play a vital role in the decision. It was, in fact, through 
ignoring this that the Taft campaign managers defeated their 
candidate. The point is made by one journalist who took his 
young son to the Convention Hall for the first time. Looking at 
the thousands of people on the floor and in the galleries, the 
battalions of reporters, the newsreel and television cameras, the 
boy turned to his father and said: 

“So this is the smoke-filled room I’ve read about!” 

It was a room, in fact, open to the entire world. And, after the 
tumult and the shouting, the interminable manoeuvres and the 
staged demonstrations, the conventions have in the end produced 
two candidates worthy of the best traditions of the American 
people, either of whom is capable of giving the nation responsible 
leadership in the critical years ahead. 











BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT TO-DAY 


By R. Bassert* 


THE “living structure” of the British constitution requires 
periodic reinterpretation. It is not surprising that even in 
contemporary explanations there should sometimes be marked 
differences of emphasis. Still less surprising is the conflict of 
views about future prospects. To-day, as in the past, we have 
both confidence and anxiety, complacency and alarm. In part 
such differences arise, on the one side, from a too optimistic 
reliance upon the strength of our political traditions, and, on 
the other side, from undue preoccupation with current events 
and short-run developments, which often inspire exaggerated 
fears. It is not the least of the merits of the latest survey of the 
British parliamentary system that it avoids both these pitfalls. 
With a view to ascertaining how that system is working in our 
uneasy world, a group of distinguished experts was brought 
together by the Department of Extra-Mural Studies of the 
University of London. Some results of their study have now 
been published in a symposium which is one of the best com- 
mentaries on our political system we have had in recent years. 
The book is calmly objective, balanced in its criticisms, temper- 
ate in its apprehensions, and cautiously modest in its proposals. 
Most agreeably, also, it is free from the historical distortions and 
attacks upon prominent politicians which have marred not a 
little academic writing on the subject. The impression con- 
veyed is, on the whole, reassuring, and all the more so since the 
group functioned during the period of Mr. Attlee’s first adminis- 
tration and comprised nobody associated with the “left” in 
British politics. Taken in conjunction with Professor Laski’s 
Reflections on the Constitution, it suggests that a guarded optimism 
is not unjustified. 

A parliamentary democracy is the most difficult of all systems 
to operate successfully. In by far the greater part of the world 
the requisite conditions do not exist. Despite much nonsense 
spoken and written in the course of controversy about foreign 
policy, that is being increasingly realized in this country. It is 
not so widely appreciated, however, that even here parliamen- 
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tary democracy rests upon foundations which are necessarily 
somewhat precarious. There are popular misconceptions about 
its nature; the conditions of its smooth working are by no means 
generally understood, still less accepted; and the ceaseless struggle 
for power between and within the political parties produces 
many aberrations. Things are done, developments occur, which 
are not only inconsistent with the proper functioning of par- 
liamentary government but would also constitute a serious 
threat to its survival if they were to be often repeated or were to 
proceed unchecked. No such happenings can be safely ignored. 
On the other hand, hasty alarmist reactions to them are seldom 
justified and may be harmful. The consequences they entail and 
the warnings they provide may lead to the application of the 
required correctives in the future as they have done in the past. 
In his brilliant contribution to the survey referred to, Mr. 
Amery rightly points out that our system of government is 
“not so much flexible as elastic, tending to revert to form as the 
material or ideological influences which have deflected it in one 
direction or another have weakened or been superseded.” To- 
day, as always, there are many grounds for anxiety. The grounds 
for confidence, however, are somewhat stronger—and stronger, 
perhaps, than at any period during the present century. 

This period has witnessed a vast extension of the scope of 
state activity and, with the final stages of the creation of the mass 
electorate, a great development of party organisation. Together, 
these things have led to the increased ascendancy of the execu- 
tive government and a relative decline in the status of the 
representative Parliament. The other outstanding, and still more 
important, development has been the rise of a new party to full 
governmental power. With this, Lord Campion and his associ- 
ates do not deal directly, possibly through over-anxiety to 
maintain a high degree of detachment from the realms of party 
controversy. To them, the central fact is the shift of power to 
the executive; and they are disturbed by what they consider a 
serious weakening of parliamentary control. In this respect they 
are in line with the current trend of criticism. 

It is true that much discussion in recent times has been 
directed to the problem of making the governmental machine 
efficient for the performance of its. greater and more complex 
tasks. Indeed, this aspect of the matter has been given dis- 
proportionate attention, for in no other has the process of 
adaptation to the requirements of changing circumstances been 
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more striking or more successful. The transformation of the 
Cabinet into a highly organised and efficient instrument of 
government, for example, is one of the most important con- 
stitutional developments of our time. Opinions may and do differ 
about proposals for further improvement, but recent experience 
only confirms the wisdom of continuing to proceed in the 
customary experimental manner. 

Undoubtedly, congestion of business in both administration 
and Parliament remains serious, and some methods utilised for 
its relief are far from satisfactory. The strain of any further 
considerable extension of the functions of the central govern- 
ment might well. prove unbearable, but of that there is little 
likelihood. The Labour Government of 1945-50 plainly marked 
not so much the first stage of an intensified social revolution as 
the culminating phase of a long process. Parliamentary de- 
mocracy, far from having been undermined by this process, 
has set limits to it. Indeed, organised Labour itself has proved 
and will continue to be one of the most potent obstacles. The 
trend of the last half century and more has been checked, though 
any reversal of it is bound to be gradual and slow—restricted, 
moreover, by the circumstances of international instability and 
national economic crisis which will continue to confront us for 
many years ahead. Mr. G. M. Young is doubtless wise in fore- 
casting that there will be no substantial reduction in the range 
and power of the central government in the near future; but 
some reduction, as Sir Arthur Salter emphasises, is essential if 
there is to be any strengthening of parliamentary control over 
the executive, the growing and persistent pressure for which is the 
inevitable outcome of the greatly enlarged scope of state activity. 

We are all too familiar with denunciations of Cabinet dictator- 
ship, party tyranny, the unreality of parliamentary debate, the 
reduction of representatives to the status of lobby-fodder. Such 
indictments are grossly exaggerated. The kind of picture they 
present is, after all, incompatible with other and almost equally 
popular criticisms. Is not the supposedly all-powerful executive 
constantly being assailed for timidity in face of both public 
opinion and the parliamentary opposition, and even ‘or weak- 
ness in handling its own parliamentary cohorts? The writers 
of the Campion group present a modified version of the more 
familiar points. To them, Cabinet and bureaucratic tyranny, 
abuse of majority power, and, beyond these things, party caucus 
dictatorship, are dangers rather than present realities. In their 
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view, the power of the executive has grown too great and ought 
to be diminished. But, real as they consider the dangers to be, 
they grant that the essential features of parliamentary democracy 
have so far been retained. Parliament, writes Lord Campion 
himself, has kept more than it has lost of its original character 
throughout the transition to twentieth century democracy. In 
ways which he admirably summarizes, party organisation and 
discipline have weakened the position of the individual repre- 
sentative, but, on the other hand, they have enhanced the 
importance of the opposition in the House of Commons. 
Changes in procedure have given the Government greater con- 
trol over the legislative process, but in roughly half the field 
of parliamentary debate the procedure still serves the purposes 
of the minority. A new balance between Government and 
opposition has been struck and maintained. Lord Campion 
rightly challenges the view that parliamentary debate has lost 
all effectiveness in controlling the activities of the Government. 
Despite variations from one Parliament to another, he is surely 
correct in asserting that “no Government can afford never to adapt 
its actions to the public opinion of the House, never to recast or 
even withdraw bills which have had a hostile reception on second 
reading, never to accept amendments in committee, not to take 
anxious care that its administrative action shall be defensible.” 
Nowadays, it is true, a Government is normally never in 
danger of defeat in the House unless its party majority is very 
small indeed; but the regular governmental victories in the 
division lobbies are misinterpreted by superficial observers. 
Backed by its party majority, a Government can of course 
— its will in uncompromising fashion. It may sometimes do 
». Usually, however, the decisions its majority is employed to 
vail and carry through have been modified in greater or less 
degree as a result of discussion and criticism. The effect of an 
able and critical opposition is seen not in the division lists 
but in the nature of Government policy and measures. Legiti- 
mate concern has been aroused by the extent to which party 
discipline has been carried, but a party going too far on this 
path incurs grave risks. Any party desiring to be or to remain 
one of two main parties—any party seeking to acquire a majority 
position in the House of Commons—must be broad, tolerant 
of internal differences, elastic, wide in its appeal. It does not 
require much knowledge of the Labour Party (in which disci- 
pline has been carried farthest, and not without justification) to 
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appreciate that it is as characteristic an English institution in 
its breadth and diversity as the Church of England—indeed, 
more so. In his excellent chapter on the organization of British 
parties, Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas justly points to other factors 
which have helped so far to prevent the machine suppressing 
the individual, “the jealousy with which local associations 
preserve their rights against direction from London, the respect 
paid throughout the country generally to the position of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the determination of Members of Parlia- 
ment of all parties to uphold their privileges.” Is it not obvious 
that the supposedly solid disciplined party armies comprise actual 
or potential rebels who cannot always be forced to toe the line 
and often have to be appeased by humiliating concessions? 

When it comes to ways and means of making parliamentary 
control more effective, the writers of the Campion group have 
nothing novel to propose. On the whole they favour—as did 
Professor Laski—the development of advisory or “unofficial” 
parliamentary committees on the basis of each department or 
group of departments. The sustained plea for re-examination of 
this matter is interesting and impressive. Lord Campion, in- 
cidentally, appeals to the experience of the Committee of Public 
Accounts and the Estimates Committee in support of his view 
that permanent all-party committees develop a strong corporate 
sense and tend to consider questions on their merits rather than 
on party lines. The much-discussed problems of the control of 
delegated legislation and of the nationalized industries, to both 
of which extension of the committee system is relevant, are 
admirably re-stated. 

The element of precariousness in our political arrangements 
arises from the fact that the system rests upon voluntary accept- 
ance. Its continuance depends primarily upon the voluntary 
conformity of both or all the main political parties. No adequate 
constitutional safeguards exist; nor can such be devised. In its 
present form, as Mr. Douglas Jerrold has said, the British 
constitution “provides no bulwark against the setting up, in full 
accord with its provisions, of a totalitarian regime.” The danger 
may seem remote. In the Campion group survey, it may be noted, 
there is only one passing allusion to communism. But, leaving 
aside that particular menace (which it is foolishly fashionable 
to play down in this country), it may be conceded that there is 
greater danger now than in the past of grave abuse of majority 
powers. As Mr. Craik Henderson argues, more effective con- 
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stitutional safeguards may be useful. Reviewing the possibilities, 
he favours the establishment of a strong second chamber. 
Certainly, the reform of the House of Lords is long overdue and 
desirable on many grounds. The present situation has been most 
ably analysed for the group by Mr. F. W. Lascelles. Party 
differences on the subject appear to have been narrowed down, 
as he says, to a very fine point, and it may well be that we are 
slowly moving towards an agreed settlement of this long-stand- 
ing problem. The chief obstacle is the dislike in certain Labour 
circles of any formal check upon a House of Commons majority, 
combined with reluctance to part with a hereditary House of 
Lords which, in Mr. Harold Nicholson’s phrase, is “so con- 
veniently vulnerable.” 

The rise of the Labour Party has given a further lease of life 
to the dangerous misconception of parliamentary democracy as 
a system of majority rule. None the less, the extent to which 
this new party has accepted the parliamentary system is the most 
important and reassuring feature of the present situation. Study 
of the political parties, and particularly of their history, is in this 
country regrettably undeveloped. One welcomes, therefore, the 
symposium on the British Party System recently published by 
that very active and useful body, the Hansard Society.* It con- 
tains much first-rate material (Mr. H. G. Nicholas has a notable 
essay on the formulation of party policy), but the contributions 
dealing with recent party history are sketchy and disappointing. 
The significance for parliamentary democracy of the Labour 
Party’s attainment and experience of full governmental power 
is missed in this book as in the other. 

Histories of the British labour and socialist movement have 
so far done scant justice to the long internal struggle against 
anti-parliamentary forces. The struggle has had many phases; 
it is not yet Over; in a sense it never will be; but the position to- 
day is one which constitutes a triumphant justification of the 
life and work of J. Ramsay MacDonald. The depreciation and 
denigration of that statesman, for which temporary excuses 
might perhaps be found in terms of partisan resentments, has 
now become scandalous. In the Hansard Society’s publication, 
to give a minor illustration, Mr. Sydney Bailey’s extensive 
bibliography includes no reference to MacDonald’s writings. 
Yet MacDonald was the one outstanding figure in the British 
socialist movement with a full understanding and acceptance of 

* Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. V, No. 1. Special Issue on the British Party System. 7s. 6d. 
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the parliamentary system and a clear vision of the goal ahead. 
The contrast is striking between the practical political wisdom 
of his Socialism and Government, for instance, and the projects of 
his critics, from the Fabians to the Socialist League. What he 
envisaged and untiringly worked for—against revolutionary 
Marxism, syndicalism, “direct action”, communism, and other 
“Left” movements—has come to pass. The Labour Party has 
become one of two great parties in the state, accepting the 
traditional forms as well as the essential principles of British 
parliamentary democracy. 

That is not to say that the Labour Party—any more than 
other parties—always acts in conformity with the spirit of our 
institutions. Nor, of course, is it to say that there is no ground 
for concern about the future. But in this connection it is import- 
ant to remember that the Labour Party has only recently 
“arrived”. It is now in opposition for the first time since having 
experience of office as a majority party. Every previous electoral 
check in the party’s history has led to serious anti-parliamentary 
movements. This time nothing of the kind has occurred. The 
reaction has been rather one of partisan irresponsibility for which 
the older parties have provided parallels in the past. It may be 
that the narrowness of the 1951 defeat has had a moderating 
influence, and that the real test will come when the party suffers 
a heavy defeat after a fresh period of office. But the central fact 
is that when it came into power as a majority party for the 
first time the party found our parliamentary system an adequate 
instrument for its purposes. No changes of major importance 
were made or needed to be made. 

It can confidently be said that at no time in its history has the 

Labour Party been more devoted to parliamentary democracy 
th an it is at present. It is important to recall that in the thirties, 
influential writers held that a Labour government, with majority 
backing in the House of Commons and determined to carry 
out the main features of its declared programme, would find it 
necessary to make a “radical transformation”—indeed, to 
suspend parliamentary government for an indefinite period. 
For a few years such views appeared to be endorsed even by the 
party leadership. All the assumptions upon which they were 
based have been proved unsound. The nature and relationships 
of our political parties were misconceived. There was no 
“clash of mighty opposites.” The supposed “fundamental 
cleavage” between capitalism and socialism is now seen to be a 
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myth—is, indeed, proclaimed so with the blessing of the party 
leadership. Less than twenty years ago, it was widely held (or at 
least feared) that no compromise was possible between the rival 
parties. Nowadays they are often likened to Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, being apparently unable rather than unwilling to 
present clearly distinguishable policies. 

Democracy, it cannot be too often insisted, does not mean 
majority rule, but government by voluntary general agreement. 
That agreement, necessarily never complete or final, is roughly 
attained in practice by the interaction of parties following each 
other at relatively short intervals in the exercise of govern- 
mental power. Under the operation of such a system, the doc- 
trines and policies of the contending parties, however divergent 
they may be at any point in time, tend to approximate. Mr. 
Amery has pertinently observed that the Labour Party, unlike 
the older historic parties, originated outside Parliament. To that 
fact he attributes the hold exercised over it in the past by “the 
doctrine of the unqualified right of a party majority and the 
concomitant theory of ultimate control by a Party Executive.” 
Though there is still much confusion in Labour ranks—and 
elsewhere—about majority decision and majority rule, experi- 
ence has weakened that hold. It may be noted that the arith- 
metical conception of equality is not carried to its logical 
conclusion in advocacy of a system of proportional representa- 
tion, and that the existence of governments whose party majori- 
ties in the House are not based upon majorities of electoral 
votes is viewed with equanimity, if not always with positive 
approval. More important is the growing recognition that there 
must be a high degree of continuity in the policies of successive 
governments—a continuity such as to make the repeal of the 
major measures of one government by a successor an exceptional 
occurrence. That the popular doctrine of the electoral “mandate” 
must be modified accordingly is less readily accepted. Prudence 
is required not only in the formulation and submission of 
policies to the electorate, but also in their attempted application. 
Any important change must have real backing on a sufficient 
scale, and must not merely be imposed by the will of a party 
which happens to have acquired a fleeting parliamentary major- 
ity. Clearly, this fact of democratic politics is still unpalatable 
not only to Labour militants but also to those who seem to 
think that a Conservative government can and should radically 
and rapidly reverse the policies of the last half century. 
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It is not enough to clamour, as some do, for mere boldness 
in leadership. What Bertrand Russell said recently of the Webbs 
is true, it seems, of many of our “experts” and “intellectuals” — 
they are fundamentally undemocratic and regard it as the func- 
tion of a statesman to terrorise, if not to bamboozle, the popu- 
lace. One repeatedly hears complaints that the political parties 
behave irresponsibly and lack courageous leadership. The first 
charge has greater validity than the second. In their competition 
for the votes of a vast and diverse electorate, the parties un- 
doubtedly display a deplorable readiness in opposition to 
exploit any situation which necessitates or makes desirable 
unpopular measures, and a deplorable reluctance in office to risk 
unpopularity in the national interest. The excesses of partisan- 
ship constitute the great danger to any democratic system. 
They also provide one of the many reasons why leadership in 
such a system is a highly skilled and difficult task. But in this 
country courageous leadership has seldom been wanting. The 
widely popularised impression of our statesmen during the 
period between the two world wars as weak indecisive persons 
is a tribute to the power of propagandist repetition but it is 
absurdly false. Those still under its influence may well think 
again when a Churchill, as now, is accused of timidity. In fact, 
it was precisely the leadership of pre-war prime ministers that 
was disliked by their critics. Leadership is not always nor gener- 
ally welcomed. It always arouses much opposition, and the 
more effective it is the more violent are the objections from 
those who disapprove. The path of duty, from the national 
standpoint, seldom if ever lies straight and clear before the 
statesman. As leader, he may choose the wrong path; and, in 
any event, many will consider the path chosen to be the wrong 
one. And then the statesman, instead of being praised for his 
courage, will be denounced as the “lost” leader, or will be 
condemned as a man of “authoritarian temper’’, as ~strong- 
willed, not to say wilful”, as guilty of “fantastic self-confidence.” 
He will be called “vain” and will be labelled sneeringly a “prima 
donna’. When a prime minister overrules his foreign secretary 
or a foreign secretary overrules the permanent officials of the 
Foreign Ottice, then, if you approve his policy, you acclqim his 
gifts of leadership; but, if you disapprove, you are scandalized. 

While our system gives considerable scope for leadership, 
there are limiting factors provided, first, by the electorate and 
by the competition between parties for electoral backing, and, 
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second, by party opinion—by internal party differences—by the 
degree to which the leadership is dependent upon party support. 
It is probably true that if and when the electorate in this country 
is actually confronted by a crisis, economic or international, as 
to the reality and magnitude of which there is no doubt, then it 
will respond to firm leadership. A government which handles 
such a crisis with determination is likely to meet with the 
political reward it deserves. But preventive action in a develop- 
ing crisis or series of crises is a much more difficult proposition, 
if such action involves either a reversal of a cherished policy or 
a reduction in the general standards of life. In office, with an 
assured parliamentary majority, a government—if it can hold 
its party together—may, it is true, do much that is repugnant 
to the bulk of the electorate, particularly if the course of events 
itself carries conviction to the ordinary citizen of the reality 
and gravity of the crisis. But, in the sort of circumstances 
envisaged, to make a bid for power at an election on the basis of 
a policy which is bound to be unpopular is a highly dubious— 
and perhaps not even a meritorious—procedure, for consciously 
to “ride for a fall” is to evade not to face responsibility. 

Party leaders—and parties themselves—have to function in 
conditions only to a limited degree created by themselves. As 
Coleridge wrote: “It is not in the power of a minister or of a 
cabinet to say to the current of national tendency, stay here! or 
flow there!” There are many other influences operating upon 
public opinion, and the critics of our parties cannot always be 
acquitted of their share of responsibility. In a democracy, 
indeed, responsibility is very widely distributed, and it weighs 
heavily upon all those who, in any one of a thousand ways, are 
in a special position to influence their fellows. That responsi- 
bility is, above all, to maintain and foster that “temper of 
accommodation” upon which parliamentary government de- 
pends. Our traditions of self-restraint, moderation, tolerance 
and willingness to compromise are doubtless potent, but they 
are not, so to speak, self-perpetuating. Some would hold that 
their influence has tended to diminish, and certainly it is not 
beyond the realms of possibility that it may be undermined. 
Just as conscious and prolonged effort was required for the 
development of our traditions, so conscious effort is essential if 
they are to prevail in the difficult times ahead. There are not a 
few, after all, who are and will be untiringly active in the 
opposite direction. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LAND VALUES 
AND TOWN PLANNING 


By Harotp J. J. Brown* 


THE technicalities and mass of detail in the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, have tended to obscure the underlying 
principles and the general effect the Act has had on the owner- 
ship of real property. It was, in fact, one of the most revolution- 
ary of all the statutes passed by the Labour Government. 

Under the previous law the landowners were entitled to 
compensation if adversely affected by a town planning scheme, 
and there was a general tendency, » which attention was drawn 
by the Uthwatt Committee in 194. to over-value the prospects 
of development on which the amount of compensation depended. 
The provisions in the previous legislation for the local author- 
ities to collect a proportion (not exceeding three-quarters) of 
the “betterment” where privately-owned property increased in 
value as a result of a planning scheme proved to be ineffectual, 
for the attribution of cause to effect in this sphere was found to 
be extremely difficult to establish. The result was that local 
authorities throughout the country, who would otherwise have 
incurred a prohibitive bill for compensation if they had restricted 
building in accordance with proper town planning requirements, 
could not afford to exercise adequate control over the use to 
which the land in their districts was put. Few planning schemes 
ever became operative, the number of successful claims for 
betterment was negligible, and the potential liability to com- 
pensation often led local authorities to give decisions based on 
financial considerations rather than according to the dictates of 
sound planning. 

Faced with this position, the Labour Government adopted, in 
the Act of 1947, the radical solution of nationalizing all the 
development value in land—that is to say, all the additional 
value land may have for a purpose other than its existing use, or 
for some building or other operation in connection with the 
land. This was achieved by enacting that not only must planning 
permission for any dev elopment of land be obtained from the 
appropriate local authority, but that on development taking 
place a dev elopment charge must be paid. In view of the very 


* LL.M.(Lond.), Barrister-at-Law. Author of Planning Appeals, Practical Points in 
Planning Law. 
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wide scope given to the term “development”—including even 
the erection of a chicken run or a fence in a back garden—the 
Minister is empowered to specify any classes of development to 
be exempted from the requirements as to planning permission 
and development charge, and many minor changes of use and 
building operations have thus been placed outside the scupe of 
the Act. But in all other cases where there is a building or mining 
operation, or a change in the use of premises, a development 
charge must be paid to the Central Land Board of a sum equiva- 
lent to the value attributable to the permission for that develop- 
ment. 

Under the terms of the Act it is not essential that development 
charge should be the full additional value of the land for the 
development in question, and the basis of 100% of develop- 
ment value as the development charge in all cases was fixed 
by regulations made under the Act by the Minister, who had a 
complete discretion in the matter. The Uthwatt Committee, 
whose report was one of the famous trilogy* which preceded 
the Act, recommended the imposition of periodical charges on 
increases in site values, but contemplated that any such charges 
should be at only a proportion, say 75 per cent., of the full 
development value. “Some part of the increase”, said the report, 
“might be due to private skill and initiative, or to the fructifica- 
tion of past expenditure, and if the whole of the increase were 
taken there would be no economic incentive to private in- 
dividuals to be enterprising in development.” 

It might be possible to devise a system under which a different 
percentage would apply to different classes of development, so 
that desirable development could be encouraged and vice versa. 
Mr. Silkin, when Minister, at one time expressed his preference 
for such an arrangement. Faced, however, with the task of 
devising a formula to classify the myriad varieties of uses and 
operations which are development, for charging at differential 
rates, and of devising the necessary administrative machinery, 
the flat 100 per cent. basis was prescribed for all cases. 

It is this nationalization of the whole of the development value 
which has given rise to the main criticism of the Act, for it is 
widely asserted that the result is that the landowner is left with 
no incentive to develop his land or to sell it for development. 
Whereas before the Act he was eager that the land should 


* Reports of the Barlow Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population, 1940; Scott Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas, 1942; Uthwatt 
Committee on Compensation and Betterment, 1942. 
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at some time be developed in order that its development value 
should be realised, the value to him is now only the value 
as restricted to its existing use, and if he proposes to develop it 
development charge must be paid for any increased value due to 
the building operation or new use. 

It was, no doubt, the intention of those who framed the Act 
that the landowner should gain nothing from developing the 
land, at any rate where the extra value for the development had 
resulted from public works and so was properly attributable to 
the public authorities. In conformity with the general scheme of 
the Act it has been the declared policy of the Government and of 
the Central Land Board to secure that sales shall take place at 
existing use value. It is common knowledge, however, and 
admitted by the Board, that in practice a great many sales have 
taken place at above existing use value. The purchaser may find 
it worth-while to pay a higher price notwithstanding the liability 
to development charge, and to pass on the extra cost to any 
ultimate purchaser of the land. 

There is thus some tendency for development charge to 
increase the market price of land. Further, desirable development 
may be impeded because landowners are not willing to develop 
their land or to sell it for development. The intending developer 
may be ready to buy the land at existing use value and to pay 
the development charge to the Central Land Board, but the 
owner may be not interested in selling except at something above 
the value for the existing use. 

The Central Land Board have stated that they regard it as vital 
that developers should not have to pay twice over for develop- 
ment value—once in the price of the land and again in develop- 
ment charge—and the Board have attempted to secure that land 
shall change hands at existing use value by stepping in, in 
appropriate cases where land has been offered for sale at more 
than existing use value, and acquiring the land compulsorily 
for re-sale to an intending developer. On any such acquisition, 
the price paid to the former owner is only the existing use value 
of the land, as indeed is now the case on any compulsory 
purchase by a public authority. 

The Board’s power of compulsory acquisition has so far been 
exercised in relatively few cases, although in others, interven- 
tion by the Board has been sufficient to secure a sale at existing 
use value without it being necessary to exercise the power. In 
three cases, the Board’s power to acquire for the purpose of 
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enforcing the policy that land should be sold at existing use 
value only has been challenged in the courts. One of these* 
recently proceeded on appeal up to the House of Lords, where 
the power of the Board was upheld. 

The whole of the development value in all the land in the 
country was transferred to the Government by the Act of 1947 
by means of the liability to development charge which the Act 
imposed and by the other provisions which put compensation 
for compulsory purchase on the basis of existing use value. The 
Labour Government did not admit that the landowners were 
entitled to compensation for this loss, but the Act provided that a 
fund of £300 million should be distributed in respect of all 
development value in England, Wales and Scotland as existing 
on the 1st July, 1948, when the Act came into operation. The 
general intention was that the state should take, without compensa- 
tion, all development value accruing after that date, and should 
take, subject to the payment of compensation—although not 
necessarily compensation in full—the 1948 development value. 

Claims on the £300 million fund were required to be made 
before the 1st July, 1949, and the “global sum” as it is popularly 
known, is to be distributed in the form of Government stock not 
later than the 1st July, 1953, in accordance with a scheme to be 
made by the Treasury. Until a recent announcement in the House 
of Commons it was generally anticipated that the fund would not 
be sufficient to cover more than a small fraction of the total 
development value in all the claims. The Government have 
announced that claims for certain classes of land will in any case 
be paid at 100 per cent. of their development value, and it has 
been thought that these claims will probably take most of the 
£300 million, leaving the remainder to be satisfied at a very low 
proportion of their dev elopment value. 

There has in consequence been considerable agitation amongst 
land-owners for. the repeal or drastic amendment of at least these 
“financial” provisions of the Act, if not for the repeal of the 
whole Act. The Conservative Party annual conference in 
October, 1949, insisted upon passing a resolution that the whole 
of the Act of 1947 should be repealed, and although this course is 
unlikely, and the resolution was indeed contrary to the views of 
the leaders of the Conservative Party, the probabilities still are 
that the Act will be drastically amended. Lord Woolton’s recent 
remarks that we should not bother unduly about adjectives used 

* Earl Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth Estates Co, Ltd. v. Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
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by an anonymous person who wrote a party election pamphlet 
(this was said in relation to the drastic amendment of the Act of 
1947 called for in “Britain Strong and Free”’) can hardly be taken 
as an indication that the Conservative Party have now reversed 
their view of the Act. Since taking office, Government spokes- 
men have repeatedly said that the question of amending the Act 
was under serious consideration. 

Any amending Act cannot, however, be passed much before 
the last date for the distribution of the £300 million fund (June 
30, 1953). Meanwhile, the Central Land Board has been busily 
valuing the claims—they approached a million in number— 
which were duly made on the fund. Many of the claims were not 
quantified by the claimants, but the Board have now made an 
estimate of the total amount claimed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer recently announced this in the House of Commons, 
and the figures have confounded all the prophets. The preferen- 
tial or so-called “near ripe” claims, which are to be satisfied at 
the full (1948) development value, are estimated to amount to 
about {100 million, and the remainder to about £250 million, 
for which about £200 million of the fund will be left—sufficient 
to pay about 80 per cent. of the 1948 development value. This is 
much more than the landowners had anticipated, and this should 
be borne in mind if there are signs that some landowners—or 
some members of the Conservative Party—are changing their 
views as to the desirability of repeal or drastic amendment of the 
“financial” provisions of the Act. 

Had the Act not been passed, much of the development value 
to which the claims relate would not have been realized for a 
great many years owing to the restrictions on building, or 
because there was no intention to develop the land. All the 
payments from the £300 million fund, however, are to be made 
before the 1st July, 1953. It is true that in calculating develop- 
ment value for the purpose of the claims, regard will have been 
had to the remoteness of the development in question, but all the 
landowners will realize the 1948 development value of their 
land in 1953, irrespective of the dates when it is likely to be 
developed, or even if, as in the case of Lord’s cricket ground, 
there is no prospect of it being developed at any foreseeable time. 
If, as now seems to be the case, the payments from the £300 
million are to be a substantial part of the 1948 development 
value, it will be greatly to the advantage of the landowners if 
the Act is left as it is. It is a matter for speculation whether the 
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recent announcements as to the amount of the payments have 
any connection with the second thoughts on drastic amend- 
ment of the Act which have apparently occurred to at least one 
prominent member of the Conservative Party. 

In considering what amendment of the Act should be made, 
the decisive factor may well be the inflationary effect which will 
occur if £300 million—no small figure even in national finances 
—is suddenly released to the public. But is there any feasible 
alternative scheme which will not involve the distribution of 
£300 million? The solution may be found in a scheme of deferred 
compensation payments. The Central Land Board will shortly 
have completed the valuation of the 1948 development value of 
every interest in land in the country for which a claim on the 
£300 million was submitted. Certificates of the 1948 development 
value could be issued to the owners, and when in the future any 
development was carried out the certified amount could then be 
brought into account, and set off pro santo against the develop- 
ment charge. The owner would thus receive the benefit of the 
1948 development value, but not until the land was in fact de- 
veloped. The State would take, in the form of development 
charge, any development value which accrued after 1948. If 
planning permission for the development were refused, the 
owner could thereupon be paid the certified 1948 development 
value. 

This might lead to a difficulty in practice since landowners 
might be led to try to devise an application for planning per- 
mission which would be refused, merely in an attempt to cash 
the development value. But it should be possible to avoid this 
difficulty—perhaps by requiring the Minister, or some inde- 
pendent body, to certify, as a condition of the payments being 
made in such cases, that if planning permission had not been 
refused, the dev elopment could and would have been carried 
out in the immediate future. Other incidental provisions would 
also, no doubt, be necessary,—on compulsory purchase of the 
land, for instance, the certified amount should be made payable 
to the former owner. 

There is nothing impracticable about such a scheme of 
deferred payments. A similar proposal was put forward by the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, and such a scheme has 
actually been adopted, under the Act of 1947, in respect of one 
particular class of development, namely the working of minerals 
owned on ist July, 1948, by a person engaged in working 
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minerals. The broad effect of arrangements on these lines but 
applying to all development value, would be that development 
charge would be payable in respect of development value accru- 
ing after 1948, and the owners would realize the 1948 develop- 
ment value, but not before the time when they would have done 
so, apart from the Act. 

Moreover, such a scheme would solve—at any rate for the 
time being—the problem of providing an incentive for owners to 
develop their land or to sell it for development. The 1948 
development value would await realization. In the course of 
time this would, no doubt, gradually work itself out, and if the 
level of 100 per cent. development charge were maintained on 
development value accruing after 1948, the problem would re- 
emerge. As a long-term measure, it might therefore be desirable 
that development charge should be cut down to something less 
than the full development value, as indicated by the Uthwatt report. 

It is only the practical, administrative, difficulties which stand 
in the way of differential rates of development charge for degrees 
of good and bad development. The theoretical advantages of such 
a system are obvious. But the task of deciding the degree of social 
value of any development, and hence the amount of development 
charge to be required, would be an impossible one. 

The Acti of 1947 represents a very radical attempt on the part 
of the Labour Government to solve the compensation/better- 
ment problem which previously had hamstrung a great deal of 
proper town planning. It is not surprising that after five years’ 
administration of the Act it should be found that some amend- 
ments are desirable. But it is vital that in considering any amend- 
ment of the Act, the ineffectiveness of town planning under the 
previous law, and its causes, should be borne in mind. The whole 
purpose of town planning legislation would be stultified if the 
“financial” provisions, which are the solution of the compensa- 
tion/betterment problem, were repealed, for this would render 
ineffectual the “‘planning” provisions of the Act, relating to the 
control of development. 

Any = for the alteration of this branch of the law will 
have to be closely examined, bearing in mind not only any defects 
in the present system but also the position sought to be remedied 
by the Act of 1947. Some amendments of the present scheme, such 
as those suggested above, may be necessary in order more fully 
to apply the principles underly’ ing the existing legislation. There 
should be no wholesale abandonment of those principles. 
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PROBLEMS OF NATIONALIZED INpustRY. Edited by W. A. Rosson. (Allen 
and Unwin. 1952. 390pp. 25/5.) 

Execrriciry Suppty In Great Brirain. By Sir Henry Serr and Exiza- 
BETH M. Watson. (National Board Series. Ad/en and Unwin. 1952. 


219 pp. 208.) 


Prosteus of Nationalized Industry consists of a series of articles, by dis- 
tinguished contributors, on various aspects of nationalization, rounded off 
with a lengthy and valuable essay, entitled “General Conclusions”, by the 
Editor, Professor Robson. Six of the fourteen contributions have already 
appeared in The Political Quarterly. Ail the rest of the material, except 
Professor Robson’s discussion of “‘Nationalization in Britain and France”’, 
which has appeared in the American Political Science Review, is new. 

Although without doubt the most important work on nationalization 
that has yet appeared, it has many of the almost inevitable defects of a 
symposium. There is a great deal of overlapping, some of which, I think, 
could have been avoided, and the approaches of the various contributors 
to their subjects vary so widely that each article is something in the nature 
of a lucky dip. Information and opinion are very unevenly distributed. 
Whereas, for instance, in Mr. Milligan’s essay on “The Consumers’ Interest”, 
we have an excellent critical account of the existing machinery for con- 
sumer representation, in Professor Lewis’s chapter on “Price Policy” we 
are told virtually nothing about the actual price policies pursued by the 
nationalized industries, but regaled with several stimulating pages of what 
strikes me as excessively a priori economic reasoning. In his “General 
Conclusions”, Professor Robson does something to fill the gaps, and with a 
considerable measure of success; but I find it rather annoying to have to 
collate the material in Mr. Davies’s “‘Ministerial Control and Parliamentary 
Responsibility” with that in Professor Robson’s corresponding sections in 
order to build up a reasonably complete account of this subject. On many 
occasions I began to wish that Professor Robson had abandoned the 
symposium idea and had used The Political Quarterly essays as sources of 
ideas and material for a full-length book from his own pen. 

The major criticism I would make, however, is that this book, although 
predominantly written from a Fabian socialist standpoint, contains no 
adequate discussion of the position of nationalized industries in a socialist 
society. Professor Robson tells us, quite truly, that for the socialist nationali- 
zation is not an end in itself, and he devotes an interesting, but all too brief 
section of his concluding essay to the problem of transforming nationalized 
into socialized industries. He is mainly concerned here, however, with 
such things as workers’ consultation, consumer representation, and public 
relations, and does not consider, in more than a very general way, the 
essential question of how the industries are to become instruments of a 
national policy of “planned production for community consumption”. 
Moreover, certain proposals of some of the other contributors, broadly 
endorsed by the editor, seem to me to lead away from rather than towards 
socialist ideals. It is suggested, for instance, that there should be free com- 
petition between gas and electricity in respect of price and service. How can 
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such competition be genuinely free unless it is extended to the claims that 
these industries make on capital equipment, raw materials, and labour? 
And, if it should be thus extended, how can scarce resources be rationally 
allocated in accordance with centrally decided priorities? If free competition 
between private concerns involves waste of resources, will not such waste 
be increased rather than diminished when nationalized giants are playing 
the same game? These questions are not asked rhetorically, but are put to 
indicate the sort of problem with which this book makes little attempt to 
deal. That some form of competition is necessary and desirable in a socialist 
society cannot be denied, but we need to have a clearer idea than any that 
emerges from these pages as to what forms are compatible and what incom- 
patible with socialist planning. 

Again, if socialism is “about equality”, what are we to make of Professor 
Lewis’s suggestion, approved by Professor Robson, that prices should 
reflect, as far as possible, the real cost of each unit of a given service or 
commodity purchased by the consumer? Professor Robson admits that this 
principle must be applied with common sense and that the attempt to enforce 
it rigorously would be more trouble than it was worth. I would suggest, 
however, that recognized exceptions to it are already so many that it has 
ceased to possess much value as a principle. To my mind, Professor Robson 
has accepted too readily Professor Lewis’s assertion that “uniformity of 
charges where there is no uniformity of cost is the refuge of the lazy mind”. 

These are only two of a host of critical points which could be made, and 
which need to be taken up and developed in further contributions to the 
problems of nationalization. They have not been put forward to detract 
from the value of this book. On the contrary, they underline its importance. 
For it is not intended to be “‘definitive’’; it is highly controversial on almost 
every page, and stimulates thought over the whole field more effectively 
than any work on the subject that has so far appeared. It might, indeed, have 
been even more effective in this way, if the range of opinions represented 
had been slightly extended. If Professor Robson was prepared to go as far 
“right” as Sir Arthur Salter, why should he not have gone as far “‘left’’ as 
—say—Mr. Dobb? A Marxian point of view on nationalization would have 
increased the liveliness of an already lively work, and | am sure that it would 
have provoked an even more trenchant concluding essay. 

I must add that the whole book is excellently written, and that its twelve 
pages of select bibliography will be invaluable to students. 

Sir Henry Self’s and Miss Watson’s book is on a very different level. 
It presents a history of the electricity supply industry in this country, 
describes the problems of the transition to nationalization, gives an outline 
of the industry’s present organization, with a good selection of useful statis- 
tics, discusses its role in the national economy, and attempts some forecast 
of its future. To have all this inside one cover, and from two such authorita- 
tive writers, is a boon to the student. Unfortunately, however, the book 
makes very heavy reading, not because the subject-matter is difficult, but 
because the presentation of it is so stodgy. In the historical section, indeed, 
the author’s style is incredibly opaque and defies almost every known 
principle of English grammar, syntax, and usage. In this respect, “Electricity 
Supply” contrasts most unfavourably with the previous volume in the 
“National Board” series, Mr. Townshend-Rose’s lucid account of the coal 
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industry. It must also be said that the history, which occupies half the book, 
is very much of the scissors-and-paste variety. Perhaps this can hardly be 
avoided in an outline account of a complicated evolutionary process, but at 
least the authors might have left the tools of their trade lying about a little 
less conspicuously. Furthermore, although the story of electricity supply 
seems reliable enough, one’s confidence in the writers’ general historical 
background is not increased by the rather naive paragraphs on laissez-faire 
and collectivism, or by references to the “Municipal Reform Act of 1836” 
and the “Combination Act” of 1875. 

The bibliography, even if intended to be “select”, is inadequate and 
inaccurate. Herman Finer appears as “‘Fenir Herman”’; there is no indication 
that Professor Robson’s “‘Nationalized Industries in Britain and France”’ is 
not a book but an article; and the important pre-war works by Lincoln 
Gordon (The Public Corporation in Great Britain) and Marshall Dimock 
(British Public Utilities and National Development) are not mentioned. 


A. H. Hanson. 


‘ 


THE SupAN Question. By Mexxr Aspas, B.Lrrr.(Oxon). (Faber. 
201 pp. and 3 maps. 21s. net.) 


T ss book, which is published in the series of colonial and comparative 
studies edited by Miss Margery Perham, is described by the editor as being, 
to the best of her belief, “the first book to be published in English by a 
Sudanese author.” So far as books published in Great Britain are concerned, 
this may well be the case. 

Mekki Abbas, the author, “a Moslem Arab of the northern Sudan, born 
in a small village east of the Blue Nile”, was educated at the Gordon 
Memorial College in Khartoum, and joined the Education Department 
of the Sudan Government. In this he did notable service, particularly at 
Bakht-er-Ruda, the teachers’ training college on the White Nile. When 
the Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan was established in 1944, he was 
nominated as a member, and he served also on the Sudan Administration 
Conference set up by that Council in 1946, to make recommendations which 
became the basis of the next step in constitutional advance. “Between 1948 
and 19517’, as the editor writes, “he was in England, having been granted a 
special scholarship by the Rhodes Trust which enabled him, as a member of 
Brasenose College, to carry out the research which has resulted in the present 
book. He has now returned to the Sudan as a director upon the Sudan Gezira 
Board, which, on behalf of the Sudanese people, has taken over, from the 
two British companies, the control of the great Gezira irrigation scheme. In 
this position he holds a special responsibility for social development amongst 
the 25,000 tenants working on the scheme.” 

It will be seen that the author is a distinguished member of the body of 
leading educated Sudanese who have been co-operating, for their country’s 
good, in positions of constantly increasing importance and responsibility, 
with their British colleagues in the service of the Sudan, and into whose hands 
the functions of government in the Sudan are destined to pass in due course. 
That he profited greatly from the period of study at Oxford, under the 
guidance of the editor, which led to his B.Litt. degree, will be clear to all who 
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read this book and note in it, both the evidence of scholarly accuracy, 
eschewing bias and partisanship, and the solid competence of treatment 
that befits a man already well experienced in public affairs. This book will 
add to the reputation for gravity and responsibility of outlook that is being 
steadily won and enhanced by representative Sudanese as they extend their 
contacts with the outside world. 

In an introductory section of 21 pages the author gives as admirably clear 
and concise a description of the Sudan and its most notable features as could 
well be compressed into so brief a compass. In the course of this he counters 
with accurate facts “the Egyptian claim that present day Egyptian and 
Sudanese are racially and culturally one and the same people.” He points out, 
for example, that between the Arabic-speaking people of Egypt and the 
Arabs of the Sudan there is a stretch of 500 miles of the Nile’s length in- 
habited by Nubians, “whose mother tongue is not Arabic.” 

The book itself falls into four parts, to which the author, with reference to 
the sub-title of the book, “The Dispute over the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium, 1884-1951”, gives the headings—Part I. The Early Phases of the 
Dispute. Part II. The Elements of the Dispute. Part II]. The Later Phases of 
the Dispute. Part IV. The Effects on the Sudan. 

He prints also as appendices the Condominium Agreement of 1899 itself, 
which has been the main subject matter of the dispute, and Lord Cromer’s 
despatch to the British Foreign Secretary which accompanied the first draft 
of it, and which sets out the justifications of the provisions contained in it. 
There is a good general map of the Sudan at the end of the book. 

The author shows both sound historical judgment and originality of 
approach in dating the “dispute” not from the signature of the Condominium 
Agreement in 1899, but from the revolt of the Mahdi and the divergences of 
view caused by the successful progress of that revolt, which, in 1884, led the 
British Government to “advise” the Egyptian Government that it could not 
hope to resist the rebellion any longer, but must evacuate the Sudan. This 
was in fact the only possible course, but it was received unwillingly by the 
Egyptians. 

Looking back at the history of the Egyptian-ruled pre-Mahdist Sudan, 
few thinking Sudanese are unaware that the true motive for the establish- 
ment of the Condominium in 1899 was to avoid a repetition of a similar 
failure. The reasons for the first failure the author records. 

The author’s analysis, both of the elements of the “dispute” and of its 
early and later phases, is a careful and reliable summary of the essential facts. 
It is when he comes, in his account of the later phases, to the subject of his 
tenth chapter, ““The Emergence of the Sudanese”’, that he is breaking ground 
which will be new to most readers, and which is of particular interest as 
giving the point of view of the Sudanese themselves, who, as it is their own 
country which is the object of the “dispute”, have an even deeper interest in 
its outcome than have the disputants. 

This book, if read as widely as it deserves to be, should help to justify, in 
the eyes of impartial observers, the position taken up by the British Govern- 
ment, as stated by Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons on 20th November, 
1950, “that the Sudanese should in due course freely decide their own 
future.’ 

E. N. Corsyn. 
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BeatrRicE Wess’s Drarigs, 1912-1924. Edited by Marcarer I. Coe. 
With Introduction by Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp BevertpGe. (Longmans. 


272 pp. 245.) 


Bearzice Wesp’s girlhood was spent in mid-Victorian England, when 
Trollope was writing Phineas Finn. The political world of that day was one 
in which Finality Jack was just beginning to suspect that the creative force 
of 1832 was spent and some small measure of parliamentary revitalisation 
was desirable—nothing so extreme as the ballot, and no descent into the 
bottomless pit of democracy, but just a little political plumbing would suf- 
fice. It is hard, indeed, to think that these Diaries could issue from one 
whose early environment had that sort of setting. Even those who have 
read My Apprenticeship and Our Partnership, perhaps even those who have 
listened to (or delivered) Webb Memorial Lectures will renew their astonish- 
ment at the revealing clarity and profound insight of Beatrice Webb’s 
commentary on the surprising tides of development, of frustration and 
achievement, in Parliament, trade unionism (national and international) 
and the party system, as well as on the sources of change in beliefs, social 
institutions and behaviour, and the scope and context of clashing ambitions 
and policies, economic and political. If the reader will compare this volume 
with any other that covers the same period and is in any sense comparable— 
say, with Lord Simon’s memoirs or the relevant parts of the autobiography 
of Thomas Jones (who, of course, figures in the Diaries)—he will see immedi- 
ately how much wider is Beatrice Webb’s understanding of the passing scene 
and how much more penetrating is her thought. What makes the reading of 
this instalment of her Diaries so illuminating and so moving is both their 
author’s essential selflessness and her discipline of mind. It is indeed refresh- 
ing to find scholarship and scientific method yielding high dividends in the 
difficult field of political and social observation, and the reason is that 
unique gifts of character harnesed to social purpose provided the driving 
force which made prolonged study, scientifically pursued, the effective 
power which is so clearly reflected in these Diaries. | would challenge any 
academic or any politician or any journalist of our day or Mrs. Webb’s to 
write so powerfully illuminating a record as hers. So far as I know it is 
unique alike in quality and fulness. The academics have become technicians; 
the politicians tend to be doctrinaires; the journalists (the better ones—the 
others can only write, they can’t think) to be fence-sitters or irresponsibles 
or echoes of their master’s voice. When Beatrice Webb records Margaret 
Cole’s impatience at the “permanence” of the Webb’s leadership of socialist 
thought, she is unconsciously stating what it is that makes her Diaries a 
supremely important authority for the interpretation of her times. This 
volume will be pure gold to the historian. . . . I recall a conversation with 
Beatrice Webb in which she spoke of a weekend just spent with the Shaws. 
‘How did you find them?’ I asked. Her reply was a word of affectionate 
praise, to which she added, ‘We old people don’t change. The Shaws are 
scatter-brained and the Webbs are obsessed.’ Septuagenarians who retain 
both their sense of humour and the power of self-criticism are unusual people. 
Beatrice Webb’s Diaries are full of both these characteristics. They really do 
make an astonishing volume. 


It is difficult in a brief review to indicate its quality. The politically minded 
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reader will find particularly arresting Mrs. Webb’s fascinating pages on the 
personalia of politics—the character of Lloyd George; the poor insight of the 
leading figures in the Reconstruction Committee; the political ineptitude and 
the handicaps of inexperience of the leading trade unionists and non- 
industrial leaders of the Labour Party; the ambivalence of Ramsay Mac- 
donald; the shoddy and old-fashioned dogmatism of Snowden (compare 
his autobiography with these Diaries!); the twilight unrealities of the Second 
and Third Internationals. . . . More important for the understanding of the 
problems of today is the almost day-to-day analysis of the transformation 
of the Labour Party from an immature and undisciplined bunch of politically 
ambitious amateurs into a disciplined party, to which a Ramsay MacDonald 
was a misplaced footnote rather than an essential part of the text. Here may 
be found the real reason for the collapse of the Liberal Party, and the real 
reason for the ultimate success of Labour. To this the contribution of the 
Webbs was immense and their biographer will have a grand story to tell 
—if their modesty makes its telling fully possible, and the quality of Sidney 
Webb’s endless memoranda is now discoverable. One thinks of the Tory 
M.P. who, hearing Webb in the Commons, called out ‘Sit down, Nannie,’ 
and of the business members of the Sankey Commission ‘singularly ignorant 
of the world they live in,’ and reflects that the Labour Party came to power 
none too soon. And to this reflection may be added a sentence (of December 
1923), ‘We must have the same widespread faith in social democracy that 
we had in political democracy before the world will be ready for a deliberate 
transformation from self-seeking to public service as the leading motive at 
work in society.’ We are a long way from that yet, but this book is eloquent 
testimony both to its necessity and to the Webb’s outstanding influence on 
tenirir cis age 
the Labour Party’s striving towards it. By T.. Beare. 


Soviet DocuMENTS ON ForEIGN Poticy. Vol. II (1925-1932). Selected and 
edited by Jane Degras. (Isswed under auspices of R.II.A. by Oxford 
University Press. 360 pp. 455.) 


Hilssvear does not allow clear-cut divisions, since what is dominant in one 
period was usually growing below the surface in the preceding one. To this 
extent there is some shading between the tone of the first volume of Mrs. 
Degras’s admirable selection of Soviet documents on foreign policy— 
covering the period up to 1924—and its worthy successor, which brings us up 
to 1932. Yet, onthe whole, the voice of Soviet diplomacy in the second volume 
differs radically from that in the first. In the first, particularly in its early parts, 
this was the voice of revolution and one had the impression that the Soviet 
leaders were not much concerned about the borders between diplomacy 
and revolutionary propaganda. In the second, we hear already the language of 
the representatives of a state. Granted that it is a Soviet state and that its 
representatives are still relatively unhindered by diplomatic niceties and 
legalistic formulae. Yet, their voice echoes but faintly the revolutionary 
spontaneity and enthusiasm which characterised the early phase of Soviet 
diplomacy. Lip-service is still sometimes paid to the principle of world 
revolution, but in the new vocabulary it is overshadowed by the slogans of 
peaceful construction of socialism in Russia. 

It may be argued that the tone is such because the documents deal with 
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Soviet foreign policy and not with the Komintern. Here, however, lies the 
crux of the matter. Up to roughly 1924 it was implicit in the statements of the 
Soviet leaders that the Komintern was more important than Russian 
diplomacy, because without world revolution there was no hope of building 
socialism in Russia. After 1924, on the other hand, the Komintern becomes 
subservient, an instrument of Soviet policy. It is idle to speculate what was 
cause and what effect in this change—the failure of the revolution in Germany 
and in Europe in general or the victory of Stalinism in Russia. The fact 
remains that the emphasis was being shifted from internationalism to the 
defence of Russia and not long afterwards Stalin could define a revolutionary 
exclusively as one willing “to defend and protect the U.S.S.R. . . . without 
reservation...” 

The new appraisal of the situation is apparent in many of the documents 
selected by Mrs. Degras. It is expressed most strikingly by Stalin towards 
the close of 1925: “‘... Acertain temporary equilibrium of forces has been estab- 
lished between our country, which is building socialism, and the countries of 
the capitalist world, an equilibrium which has determined the present phase 
of ‘peaceful co-existence’ between the land of Soviets and the capitalist 
lands. That which we at one time thought of as a brief breathing space after 
the war has changed into an entire period of respite. . .” 

A new policy had to be found for this phase of “co-existence”, or rather 
what had been hitherto mere temporary devices were to be reformulated as a 
definite line of policy. Russia was concentrating its efforts on internal 
economic development and for that purpose it needed peace and, if possible, 
trade exchanges with the outside world. For some time to come these were 
to be the chief aims of Soviet policy towards the west. The Soviet diplomats 
found their task easiest in Germany and thus continued the Rapallo line. 
The two outcasts of Versailles were naturally attracted to each other and as 
long as Germany was not given an equal status in Europe, Russia could use 
this alliance to maintain a sort of balance of power in Europe. German 
industry and German technicians could also help in the industrialisation of 
Russia. With England, France, and its East European allies and with the 
United States Russian diplomacy was less successful. The United States were 
still refusing to recognize the Soviet Union. Diplomatic relations with 
Britain seemed always being broken or on the eve of being broken and this 
did not help the development of trade. A broader economic agreement with 
France could not be concluded, apparently because of the impossibility to 
settle the issue of Tsarist debts. Yet, the repudiation of Tsarist debts by itself 
cannot explain the difficulties met by Soviet diplomacy in its attempts to find 
a modus vivendi wtih the west. The antagonism towards the USSR had 
deeper roots. As M. Deutscher put it: “Communism, even while it attempted 
to deny its own nature and to adapt itself to middle-class allies, to train itself 
for the arts of moderation and compromise, to change its symbols and its 
language, did not cease to strike fear and panic . . . it bore the curse or the 
blessing of its origin, the hallmarks of revolution.” 

This fear of communism, in whatever sheepskin, explains also the collapse 
of Soviet policy in China. Stalin seems to have always had more faith in the 
east than in the west, but curiously enough it was in the east that he had his 
greatest failure of that period. Stalin thought that he could work with and use 
Chiang Kai-shek. It was the latter who used the communists and then attacked 
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them as soon as he was strong enough. At the beginning of this volume 
statements by Chicherin and Karakhan show how many Soviet hopes were 
pinned on the success of the Chinese revolution. Subsequently Stalin had to 
use some very involved arguments to camouflage the collapse of Chinese 
communism and the responsibility of his own policy for this collapse. 


In the other parts of Asia Soviet policy was more successful. The many 
interesting agreements and notes included by Mrs. Degras show how smooth 
during this period were the relations between the U.S.S.R. and Turkey, 
Persia, and, up to the end of 1929, with Afghanistan. Generally, despite its 
failure in China and lack of success in the west, the Soviet Union was getting 
some credits and equipment and, most important, it was gaining a breathing 
space. In the late 20’s Russia had embarked on its great projects of industrial- 
isation and collectivisation. The planned economy needed time to show its 
worth. 

The documents contained in this volume cover the period starting some- 
what after the collapse of the German revolution and Lenin’s death and 
ending on the eve of Hitler’s advent to power. This is clearly an intermediate 
stage of Soviet policy between the open revolutionary phase and the period 
of active cooperation with capitalist governments. The transitory character 
of this stage is well illustrated by the Soviet attitude towards the League of 
Nations. The Russian leaders at that time precluded the very possibility of 
entering “this masked league of the so-called great powers’’. They ridiculed the 
policies of the League and one must admit that the antics of the disarmament 
conference provided the Russian politicians with great opportunities for 
exercising their wit. Yet, Litvinov’s presence at this and other conferences, 
the Soviet Union’s adhesion to the Kellog Pact, the big fuss made over a 
series of non-aggression pacts—all this was a prelude of things to come. At 
the time this book closes the Japanese invasion of Manchuria was casting 
a shadow of war over the world. Soon after Hitler’s coming to power made 
the clouds look still darker. Under the pressure of events Soviet Russia was 
going to emerge from isolation, to penetrate the comity of capitalist nations 
and to become the main upholder of the League. 

The ‘new volume of documents is an excellent review of this period 
of transition. All the chief documents connected with Soviet foreign policy 
have been included here. Soviet notes and views on most diverse events 
are here usefully collected. The longer reports by Stalin, Rykov, Chicherin, 
or Litvinov to Party Congresses or to the Central Executive Committee of 
the Party give a better insight into the mainsprings of Soviet policy and also 
allow a broader view of the subject. In its selection, translation, and presenta- 
tion the second volume lives up to the high standard of scholarship set by 
Mrs. Degras in its predecessor. 

When the first volume was published it was deplored that Komintern 
documents have not been included. Even so, however, each volume fills over 
soo pages and it seems that the selection of Komintern papers should form a 
separate undertaking. Another suggestion, however, may be ventured. The 
inclusion of short introductions before each document and the addition of 
explanatory footnotes, referring to the contents and not only the source, 
would make the book more accessible to non-specialists and thus give it the 
wider public it merits. 

D. SINGER. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE Law. By J. A. G. Grirrirn and H. 
STREET. (Pitman. 316 + xxxiii pp. 30%. net.) 


Tue study of public law is making considerable headway in several 
British universities, notably London, Cambridge and Manchester. Its leading 
exponents have rejected the myths which Dicey invented; they are grappling 
with important problems in a realistic way; and they have a much clearer 
understanding of the relation of law to politics and administration than was 
customary in most law schools during the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. 

This book, written by two lecturers at London and Manchester univer- 
sities respectively (though Dr. Street is about to occupy the chair of law at 
Nottingham) illustrates the modern outlook on the subject. Administrative 
law, as they conceive it, is concerned with finding the essential balance 
between individual liberty and the social good. The authors deal, therefore, 
both with the powers and processes of the executive, and with the legal and 
political methods of controlling it. They show the various kinds of powers 
which the administrative arm of government exercises; the limits of those 
powers; and the ways in which the administration is kept within the bounds 
thus marked out. It often happens that public authorities are influenced in 
the way they exercise their powers by administrative practice rather than by 
administrative law; and a study of these practices, for which there is no 
strictly legal sanction, is properly included in the book. To omit them would 
imply, for example, that because civil servants are in law dismissible at any 
moment and cannot sue for their pensions, they have in consequence no 
security of tenure and no ‘right’ to superannuation. There is in fact, however, 
a law of the civil service, just as there is a law governing the proceedings of 
Parliament, but it is non-statutory and not enforceable in the ordinary courts. 
It is a kind of administrative common law, evolving from long usage and 
the strict fulfilment of established expectations. 

The principal topics discussed in the book are the legislative powers of the 
administration, and their control; the administrative and judicial powers of 
the administration, and their control; suits against the administration; and 
public corporations. 

In regard to the first of these topics the authors take as their starting point 
the fact that legislation is today a function of the administration, without 
finding it necessary to repeat the arguments justifying this contention put 
forward by Sir Cecil Carr in his book on Delegated Legis/ation or Mr. Willis in 
his study of the Parliamentary Powers of British Government Departments. 
They describe how bills are prepared by government departments, the 
nature of subordinate legislation, emergency powers, the extent to which 
delegated legislative powers can be sub-delegated—by a Minister to local 
authorities, for example—and the constitutional significance of the move- 
ment. There is, they emphasize, nothing unconstitutional about delegating 
legislative power to the executive. The only question is whether it is a 
development which should be controlled and restricted, or encouraged and 
improved. 

The principal methods used for ensuring that ministers, when exercising 
their legislative powers, are fully acquainted with the circumstances and 
familiar with the views of interested parties, are reasonable and straight- 
forward. They consist of advisory committees appointed by the government; 
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direct consultation by departments with the organizations concerned; and 
public inquiries which give objectors a chance to state their case. But who 
can discover any rational basis for distinguishing between statutory instru- 
ments which must merely be laid before Parliament, those which require an 
affirmative resolution, those to be laid in draft and requiring a similar 
resolution, those laid in draft and subject to annulment within 4o days, 
those laid before they are operative, and those which need not be laid? 
There is undoubtedly an unnecessary complexity, technicality, and lack of 
system to be found here, but it is simplicity itself compared with the jungle 
of technicality and irrationality which one encounters in trying to discover 
the conditions under which the courts will review administrative decisions 
or actions of the executive. This is a matter of such importance in the life 
of the citizen that the rules should be reasonable and clear. But what do we 
find? We find that there is uncertainty as to when an authority which dis- 
regards prescribed procedure will be deemed by the courts to be acting with- 
out jurisdiction, and the courts have expressed their inability to lay down 
any decisive tests for the purpose. We find that while an error in law apparent 
on the face of the record is another ground for obtaining judicial review of, 
for example, the decisions of administrative tribunals, such bodies are seldom 
required to make a full record of their proceedings. Hence “‘it is character- 
istic of the haphazard and illogical state of the law of judicial control that 
the effectiveness of review may depend on the readiness of tribunals to 
volunteer written reasons for their decisions” (p. 214). After a lengthy explana- 
tion of the consequences of abuse of discretion, the use of powers for 
unauthorized purposes, the consideration of extraneous factors in taking an 
executive decision, unreasonableness, legislative restrictions on judicial 
review, and so forth, the authors conclude that there is no one compre- 
hensive proceeding for procuring judicial review. ““The remedies, for no 
practical reason, are plural; some of them cannot be used if another remedy 
is available; the lines between them are imprecise and shifting; the judges 
employ vague concepts (which they do not define) in marking the bound- 
aries of each remedy; the student will scan the law reports in vain for any 
sound reasons to justify these complexities, or indeed any explicit judicial 
recognition of their existence” (p. 225). 

This is not an isolated instance of the confused and unsatisfactory state of 
the law. The grotesque uncertainty and irrationality of the present law of 
tort, so far as it concerns actions brought against public authorities, is an 
even worse case in point. 

Though they no doubt wished to do so, Mr. Griffiths and Dr. Street have 
not been able to write a book on principles of administrative law, because 
the principles scarcely exist in this country. They have written an able, 
concise, and useful description of the present state of administrative law in 
Britain—but it discloses a deplorable lack of principle over most of the 
ground. In its place we find a proliferation of rules, many of them illogical 
or archaic, applying to this or that detail of government. 


The book combines sound learning with a notable capacity for expound- 
ing a difficult subject. But exposition, even when accompanied by a critical 
commentary, is not enough at this stage of our affairs. We need creative 
thinking of a constructive kind which will lead the way to practical reform. 
It is not sufficient to say, as the authors do, “It may well be that Parliament 
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should give the courts freedom of movement by enacting a new code 
governing suits against the Administration.” (p. 241.) We need to know on 
what principles the new code should be based, if the ordinary citizen is to be 
protected from the harmful and oppressive exercise of state power on the 
one hand, and public authorities are to be able to carry out their functions 
with adequate freedom on the other, in the mid-zoth century. The know- 
ledge and ability shown in the present book makes us hope that its authors 
will address themselves in the not distant future to this urgent task. 


W. A. Rosson. 


THE Locat GOVERNMENT SERVICE. By J. H. WARREN. (Ad/en and Unwin. 
214 pp. 18s.) 


HETHER of not we know enough about our civil service may be a moot 
question, but certainly we cannot complain that no books are written about 
it. If the civil service still holds many secrets, it does so in spite of the 
attention it receives from observers. It arouses criticism and pride at home, 
while it excites curiosity and admiration among foreign students and 
visitors. 

This is very understandable and proper, for the civil service is at the heart 
of the governmental process in Britain, it has a record from which many 
other countries might be able to learn with profit and its importance grows 
with every extension of public activity. But we need not grudge the civil 
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service its limelight in order to marvel at the lack of attention devoted to 
our local government service. The literature on the subject is scanty and even 
the eager, bubbling streams of American research students have left this 
field poorly irrigated. Yet how much of our social legislation in the last 
hundred years has depended for its implementation on this unusual and 
ignored body of public servants! 

The need for Mr. Warren’s book is thus evident. At the same time, in 
one sense its appearance cannot be said to be overdue, for one of the striking 
features of the local government service is that as a coherent and fairly 
uniform body susceptible to general description it is a most recent creation. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that only since the last war has it been 
possible to speak of the local government service; before that, one could 
only say that local authorities employed staffs. 

There can be even less doubt about the suitability of Mr. Warren as the 
teller of the story of the local government service. He has studied, taught, 
and written about local administration and has had practical experience of 
the subject as a town clerk. Moreover, he is the general secretary of the 
National Association of Local Government Officers (Nalgo). This last 
qualification is certainly not the least important; Mr. Warren says no more 
than sober truth when he claims that “the local government service is 
primarily a creation of local government trade unionism”. Unionism of 
the special Nalgo variety worked towards Whitleyism, and Whitleyism 
implied in the end a service. Mr. Warren and Nalgo stand in relation to the 
local government service rather as Mr. Churchill does to the British war 
effort: the story of one is the story of the other, and autobiography comes 
even closer than usual to general history. 

Mr. Warren takes evident pride in the achievement of Nalgo, but since 
Nalgo itself has from its beginning had the widest views and interests, con- 
cerning itself always with the efficiency of the service as well as with salaries 
and conditions, this pride is no narrow affair. It implies, in particular, two 
interesting and instructive attitudes. First, it carries with it a full and generous 
appreciation of the role of the elected representative. Certainly, Mr. Warren 
says, the local government officer’s skill in the execution of policy and his 
advice in its formulation are vital elements in local government. But “our 
system of local government would not be what it is if the local government 
service could claim the whole credit and responsibility for the work and 
achievements of local government”’; it is the elected members of the councils 
who “in their collective and representative capacity have the final say”’. 
Here he makes the interesting point that while in the earlier development 
of local services the elected members provided the initiative, in recent times 
the impulse has come “much more from the general social sense as expressed 
in and by Parliament”, while “it is probably the high officers of a local 
authority who are best able to judge the long-term requirements of a par- 
ticular community”. 

In the second place, pride in the local government service implies an 
emphasis on the importance of being local. Mr. Warren may, for example, 
regret the brake placed on the development of the service by the tangle of 
rivalries between different associations of local authorities, but he would 
never have favoured central government intervention to speed the process. 
Again, in his able discussion of central government control over the qualifi- 
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cations and dismissal of certain officers, he would clearly welcome the day 
when these matters could be safely entrusted to the local authorities them- 
selves. 

These wise views stem from Mr. Warren’s general appreciation of the 
place of local government in our political system. “It must be said with 
emphasis that if we adhere to all that is vital and uncontroversial in British 
political thinking, local government is not merely to be conceived of as one 
of several convenient agencies for the administration of public services. 
Its role must be conceived of on grounds of political principle, not merely 
administrative expediency.” It is a constitutional check and balance, a safe- 
guard against bureaucracy and an educative instrument for citizenship. This 
needs saying and is here well said. It may be added that the widespread 
acceptance of these views by members of the local government service would 
be one of the most valuable protections for our system of democratic local 
government. 

The book is comprehensive and well arranged, and succeeds admirably 
in describing and discussing within a short space the development of the 
service, the contribution of the “shaping agencies” (the associations of 
employers and officers and the Whitley machinery), and the present position 
with regard to recruitment and training. Mr. Warren writes clearly and even 
a certain flatness of style is relieved by the enthusiasm which he so properly 
feels for what is in a special sense his subject. 

W. H. Morris—JOneEs. 
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THe Soctat Services oF MopeRN ENGLAND. By M. PENELOPE HALL. 
(Routledge. 332 pp. 255.) 


A NUMBER of authors have written books or reports on such specialized 
subjects as poverty, the National Health Service, town and country plan- 
ning, the child deprived of home care, the welfare of old people, and social 
case work. But there has been need for a book coordinating the works on 
the various social services and giving a unified picture of the whole social 
situation. M. Penelope Hall has carried out a very useful work by embodying 
in this one book detailed accounts of the different social problems in the 
various fields, showing the attempts that have been made in the past to solve 
the problems, the present measures, and possible policies for the future. 
Miss Hall is well-fitted to compile a comprehensive book of this kind since 
she writes from her experience as a lecturer in the Department of Social 
Science in the University of Liverpool. 

The author presents her picture of the modern social situation in a clear 
and logical order by dividing her book into these five parts: the basic needs 
—economic, health, and housing; individual services, particularly social 
case work; services for children and young people; the welfare of old 
people and the physically and mentally handicapped; and the development 
and possibilities of community work. In these different sections, the author 
gives encouragement by showing the great advances which have been made, 
but at the same time she stresses the magnitude and complexity of the tasks 
which lie ahead. 

The value of this book lies not only in its function of presenting a more 
integrated and comprehensive view of the social position today. It also serves 
a useful purpose by revealing the changes which have taken place in the 
attitude towards social service during the last hundred years. 

The most marked of these changes is that modern social planners and 
workers no longer think in terms of material benefits only. Now that the 
worst evils of poverty, squalor, and disease have been tackled, there has 
developed an increasing awareness of man’s less tangible, but equally vital 
social and psychological needs. Thus today there is a realization of the 
importance of mental as well as physical health, of children’s need for affec- 
tion and a feeling of security as well as physical care, of good human rela- 
tions as well as good physical conditions in industry, and of the personal 
and social aspects of housing as well as the provision of proper means of 
sanitation. As the author points out, recognition of these facts is the fi first 
step towards a broader conception of welfare which will give us “greater 
inspiration in the present and a more positive goal for the future.” 

In every sphere of social life, the fundamental issue is man’s ability to 
adjust himself to his fellowmen. It is the increasing importance attached to 
the delicate and complex task of adjusting human relationships which has 
necessitated the development of a more scientific attitude towards social 
problems and to more careful selection and training of social workers. 

In particular, this has resulted in the training of a special branch of social 
workers, namely the social case worker. In a chapter devoted to this class 
of service, the author points out the general principles which apply to all 
types of social case work, and then she deals with the distinctive features of 
specialized case work such as family case work and almoning. Miss Hall 
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comments that while the status and functions of the almoner working inside 
a hospital are now firmly established, there is one sphere of medicine into 
which as yet she has hardly penetrated, that is, general practice. The author 
suggests that during the next few years experiments should be made in this 
direction: if this suggestion be adopted, it may well lead to marked improve- 
ments in the general practice field of medicine. 

Another change in the attitude towards social problems is the emphasis 
which is placed today on helping those seeking assistance to maintain their 
self-respect. This applies not only to those seeking financial assistance from 
the Assistance Board, but also to people, like the unmarried mother, who 
are in need of social and psychological support and guidance. For instance, 
the author says: “‘Society’s attitude towards the unmarried mother and her 
children has changed considerably since Victorian days when she was regarded 
as an outcast whose very existence the respectable woman was expected to 
ignore.” 

Throughout the book, the author gives a great deal of detailed informa- 
tion. Valuable as this is, it makes one or two chapters read rather too much 
like a government pamphlet. The author becomes absorbed in so much detail 
and in the individual approach that she deals inadequately with some of the 
wider issues and the more collective aspects. For example, in her chapters on 
“The Problem of Poverty” and “Social Insurance and Social Assistance’, 
Miss Hall writes at length on the questions of family allowances and social 
insurance contributions and benefits. She merely mentions in one small 
paragraph the change which has taken place in the poverty problem from 
one of primary to one of secondary poverty; and yet secondary poverty has 
increased to such an extent that it represents a serious problem both from 
the point-of-view of the individuals concerned and of the community at 
large. 

This book should prove useful to politicians and those engaged in social 
science studies and activities, not only for the detailed and well-classified 
information it contains, but also for the references to government and other 
publications as well as the “Suggestions for Further Reading” set out under 
appropriate headings at the end of the book. 

Puy.tiis W. YOuNG. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1947-1948. By PETER CALVOCORESSI. 
(Oxford Press. 581 pp. 455.) 

SuRvEY OF British COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. PROBLEMS OF EXTERNAL 
PoLicy, 1931-1939. By NicHoLAS MANSERGH. (Oxford Press. 481 pp. 
425.) 


Te years 1947 and 1948 are of peculiar importance because in them the 
pattern of power in the post-war western world took shape. The period from 
the Statute of Westminster to the outbreak of war was also one of special 
significance in the constitutional development of the Commonwealth. This 
was particularly so because the implications of dominion independence and 
equality in the field of their defence and external policies began to be more 
clearly seen and formulated. Thus both these Chatham House surveys are of 
unusual interest. Professor Mansergh says of the second that it is not “‘a 
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study in narrative history, but a study primarily in historical analysis.” This 
is true and it gains by comparison with the first for that reason. Admirable 
though the former is as a source of reference and as a narrative, and perhaps 
this kind of survey might be even better if it included as an appendix a brief 
selective chronology of principal events, it is to be regretted that the authors 
did not venture into rather more analytical integration. For example, in the 
section on Russo-American relations after the Russian rejection of the 
Marshall Plan, there is a certain utility in counterposing the views of Messrs. 
Kennan, Lippman, Wallace, and Stimson and others but they call for more 
evaluation in terms of American policy itself; and the trends of public 
opinion could serve to integrate where they are in fact relegated to a foot- 
note. 

It is true that the years 1947 and 1948 saw the break-up of the alliance 
between democracy and communism which had defeated Germany and 
Japan. But this is only superficially their chief characteristic, for the alliance 
never went deeper than this immediate objective. What really took place 
was the filling in of the vacuum left by the German defeat and the emergence 
of new frontiers and a new pattern of world power. The creation of the 
satellite outer defence of the Soviet Union culminated in the subjection of 
Czechoslovakia and this finally shocked democracy into realisation of what 
was happening. Here was a communist success scarcely counterbalanced 
by the democratic victory in maintaining its precarious hold on Berlin by the 
significant demonstration of its air strength—perhaps relatively greater then 
than now. While the small countries within the orbit of Russian military 
power—Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria—were gathered into the 
Moscow fold, and the east zone of Germany was likewise assimilated, these 


acts of aggression were paralleled by the extension of the American military 
frontiers into Greece and Turkey, acts as likely to be regarded from Moscow 
as aggressive as they were to the western order of ideas purely defensive. 
In such ways was the vacuum filled in during these two years. 


The result was a situation of peril and alarm, but one also of doubt. For 
there was cause both for despair and for hope in the fact that the two power 
blocks now facing one another directly with no intervening space could 
claim, and perhaps believe, that their own measures were purely defensive. 
There should be despair because this shews how deep is the gulf of incompre- 
hension dividing them. They are separated by different readings, not only of 
each other’s intentions, but, more important, of the historical causation 
behind those intentions present and future, each living in a different world of 
ideas. There could be hope because, on the assumption that both really aim 
only at their own security and not at conquest, an understanding of this could 
remove the danger that we shall all be overwhelmed by the most devastat- 
ingly destructive war in history. In the meantime, no doubt, mutual fear is 
the only alternative means of preventing this catastrophe—or rather of 
diminishing the prospect of its coming upon us. For it cannot do more: that 
either side should act on the belief that it could win security for all time by a 
comparatively uncostly knock-out blow is the ever-present risk, balance of 
power the sole palliative. 

The events in the west as chronicled in the survey of these two years 
fill only a half of the volume. Nearly as much space is devoted to the east. 
If here the apparent turning-point was somewhat later, the most important 
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development, the writing-off of China as an ally of the democracies, had 
already occurred by the end of 1948. While the elements of a possible balance 
had been outlined in the west through the speedy reaction of the democracies 
in Europe and America to the Russian threat once they had tardily come to 
realise it, through their successful maintenance of their position after 
Czechoslovakia, and their remarkable steps in the direction of integration and 
of economic recovery with American help, no such tendency towards stability 
was apparent in the east, where indeed the chief events in the development of 
a new power complex were yet-to come. 

If the years following the war are marked by the eclipse of small countries, 
those before the war saw the coming to independent nationhood with all its 
international responsibilities of several states within the now even larger and 
more complex British Commonwealth. They were faced with successive 
international crises—in the Far East, the Abyssinian war, the Spanish civil 
war, Czechoslovakia, and the coming of the war itself. They were to face 
them without the experience and without the established foreign services of 
older lands. There had also to grow up an understanding that their interests 
and policies could not be assumed to coincide with those of the United 
Kingdom or of one another. By analysing the factors determining the policies 
of each in turn and giving an account of the debates in which they were 
expressed both internally and with London Professor Mansergh has 
rendered a signal service. As he rightly says in his introduction, “there is a 
great deal of lasting importance to be learned about the attitudes of the 
individual member nations of the Commonwealth to world affairs from a 
study of this early phase in the evolution of their external policies.” Especially 


valuable is his account of the course by which South Africa first remained 
inside the Commonwealth and later joined in the war, on both of which issues 


there was so much pulling in the opposite direction. The same is true of his 
discussion of the influence of the Dominions on the shaping of British 
foreign policy, though here we are left to speculate on the relative strength 
of potential British leadership and of the persuasive influence of German 
propaganda. Would it have been possible to lead a united Commonwealth 
into armed resistance to Nazi aggression when this could still be represented 
as a reclaiming of German populations, and when the Dominion govern- 
ments still favoured appeasement, or was Munich a necessary step in the 
preservation of Commonwealth unity? There are lessons for the future in 
this: if ignorance, distance, and the disproportionate influence of local con- 
cerns are not to retard action until it is too late, the principles of policy must 
be preconcerted. Concrete, enduring, and yet adaptable expression in the 
common councils of the Commonwealth must be given to the fundamental 
truth which Balfour propounded: “A common interest in loyalty, in freedom, 
in ideals—that is the bond of Empire. If that is not enough nothing else is 


enough.” 
H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Boss Ruer’s SAN Francisco. By Watton Beran. (Cambridge Press. 
345 pp. 375. 6d.) 


H1s book, which is a publication of the University of California, is of 
great interest. It is a very careful study of the civic events in San Francisco 
during the first decade of this century which ended in the prosecutions for 
corruption, graft, and bribery brought against the Mayor of San Francisco, 
Eugene E. Schmitz, the “city boss’”’ Abraham Ruef, and several prominent 
capitalists. Ruef was a remarkable man and the story of his rise and fall is 
fascinating. He was not at all the ordinary type of city boss and he per- 
formed the feat, almost unparalleled in American politics, of gaining power 
through a Labour Party based on the unions. The book throws valuable 
light on the methods of municipal government in a great American city, 
on the modes and machinery of municipal corruption, and on the strange 
judicial procedure in sensational prosecutions for corruption. 


ALEXIS DE ‘TOCQUEVILLE. CEuvres Completes. Tome II. L’Ancien 
Régime. Edited by J. P. Mayer. (Gallimard. 358 pp. 790 /r.) 


r 

Tx y do these complete editions very well in France and the one now being 
edited by Mr. Mayer is extremely welcome. The second volume contains 
one of the most important of Tocqueville’s works, which, as the editor 
points out, is a comparative study of political sociology rather than a purely 
historical work. The text used by Mr. Mayer is that of the fourth edition, 
the last to be published in Tocqueville’s lifetime. The first edition was 
published in 1856. Mr. Mayer includes in the present volume the text of an 
article, Etat social et politique de la France avant et depuis 1789, written by 
Tocqueville in 1836; a translation of it into English by Mill appeared in that 
year in the London c» Westminster Review. It is important, as Mr. Mayer 
points out, because it shows that Tocqueville had already worked out the 
principal theses of L’ Ancien Régime twenty years before it was published. 


Tue Barrisu Firm INpustry. A Report by P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning. 307 pp. 185.) 


Tas is a useful study of the history and organization of the British film 
industry. Part I gives the history of the industry from its cradle to the year 
1948. 1948 was the year in which the post-war boom ended, and in 1949 
Mr. Rank announced what is called in this book “the Rank production 
disaster”. It was “the epitaph of another era in British film history.” Part Il 
deals with government intervention, the structure of the main groups, 
American interests in the British market as well as a chapter on the structure 
of the French, Italian, Danish and some other foreign film industries. In 
Part III the work of the producer, distributor, and exhibitor is considered 
and their respective shares in the box office receipts are analysed. In a final 
chapter the main problem of how production can be made to pay its way is 
restated and some very broad conclusions are suggested. 
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